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Lady’s and Child’s Sleighing Suits, _ Fig. 2.—This gr aceful surtout is of black Sici- | Satin Merveilleux Bonnet. half wide; that for th J m is cut eight in h 
Fi 1 d2 | lienne, lined with squirrel-lock fur, and bordered : . wide, and is turned to the inside to form the fa 
1g8. 1 an 7 | with black lynx. The beaver bonnet is also See illustration on page 165. cing. The back of the crown is edged with a puff 
Fig. 1.—This warm costume for a girl of eight | black, trimmed with red ostrich plumes and shaded Tae frame of the bonnet is covered with straight | of satin. Dark green serge ribbon four inches 
years has a coat of drab lamb’s-wool cloth, bor- | red ribbon. The dress is of black satin de Lyon | strips of Russian green satin merveilleux, which | wide is folded and laid across the front of the 
dered with chinchilla fur, The cap is of chin- | combined with brocade. The skirt is trimmed | are shirred at intervals of one-quarter of an inch. | crown, and turned down at the sides for strings, 
chilla, and the muff also. | with five side-pleated flounces. The strip for the crown is cut seven inches and a | Four shaded ostrich tips trim the left side. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

No rockets flamed in sudden fire, 

No ringing gladness rocked the spire, 

No proud salute o’er field and town 

Was loud each lesser sound to drown, 

When, on that morning long ago, 

A fair young mother, spent and low, 

Heard words so sweet—“ God give you joy: 

The baby is a splendid boy!” 


Just words, as simple and as sweet 
As ever fali in soft repeat, 

Where, after weariness and strain, 
And speechless ecstasy of pain, 

In hall or hut, the mother waits, 

So close to death’s unfolding gates, 
Till thrills her heart the solemn chord, 
The gift exultant from the Lord, 

And all her life o’erbrims with joy, 
Her man-child born, her baby boy. 


The wide Virginia fields were green 

With tender wheat in springing sheen ; 
O’er mountain slopes and valleys fair 

Hung violet mists in golden air; 

Coy sap was stirring in the trees, 

Faint fragrance fluttered through the breeze, 
And robin trills and bluebirds’ notes 

Came shrilling forth from merry throats, 
While hushed and happy in her joy 

The mother looked upon her boy. 


She dreamed not then of fateful strands 
That yet should fill those tiny hands, 
Nor camp, nor foray, nor retreat, 

Nor flag, nor march, nor stormy beat 
Of forceful drum, was in her thought, 
Her mind with gentle pleasure fraught. 
Not hers to know that many an age 
Would reap a sacred heritage 

Because her child, her precious one, 
Should be his country’s noblest son. 
No grand ambition marred the joy 

She poured upon her baby boy. 


To-day from surf-washed shore to shore 
The deep-lipped guns in triumph roar ; 

The bells in stately music swing, 

The sweet-voiced children laugh and sing; 
From mast and fort the pennons fly, 

The silken banners stream on high, 

And homes and hearts are filled with mirth, 
Remembering that baby’s birth. 


To-day, who gaze athwart the years, 
The finished time of toils and tears, 
That still in varying peace and strife 
Have gone to make the nation’s life, 
Who backward gaze, must own the debt 
We owe our holiest memory yet; 

For all our best, bequeathed, begun, 

We needs must honor Washington, 
Still first among our good and great, 
The grandest name that stars the state. 
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No. 69 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLK, éssued 
February 22, opens with an exciting ice-boat story 
of the Tappan Zee, entitled How the Pennant 
was Won,” with a spirited illustration by the au- 
thor. It also contains one of Aunt Marjorie Pre- 
cept’s “ Bits of Advice” on going toa party ; “ The 
Weeping-Willow,” and how it came to America, 
by Benson J. Lossine ; a description of the In- 
dian boys’ game of “Buffalo,” illustrated by CARY ; 
Chapter Eleven of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated ; 
“ The Tall Pine,” a story for Washington’s Birth- 
day ; a full page of Coasting Sketches, drawn by 
F. S. CHurcu ; “ Romeo and Fuliet,” a story by 
F. W. RoBInson, illustrated ; a “ Sea-Breeze,” 
Jrom Bresste MAYNARD fo her doll Clytemnes- 
tra; Chapter Four of “ Phils Fatries,” in which 
Phil recewves a promise of better times, illustrated 
éy Jessie CurrIS SHEPHERD; a page of “ Pin- 
afore Rhymes,” with five illustrations; “ The 
Game of Kangaroo,” a new game invented espe- 
cially for the readers of HAKP“R’S YOUNG PrO- 
PLE, and which they will find very entertaining. 
A full Post-office Box, containing among other 
things a long letter from a little girl in India,and 
numerous offers pf ca: oom besides poems, puz- 
sles, and other attractions. 





Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring 
Walking and House Dresses, Morning Gowns, 
etc. ; Bridal and Evening Toilettes ; Spring Bon- 
nets; Girl’ and Boys Spring Suits, Water-proof 
Cloaks, Wrappers, Aprons, etc. ; Ladies’ Collars, 
Cuffs, Petticoats, Slippers, etc. ; Tidies, Shawls, 
Embroidery Designs, etc.; with much valuable 
information concerning Spring Fashions. The 
serial stories will be continued, and the number 
will be replete with literary and artistic attrac- 
tions of a high order. 





THE DETRIMENTAL. 


A erage knows the detrimental. He 
is the despair of managing mammas, 
and the beau ideal of unmanageable daugh- 
ters. He is almost ubiquitous in society. He 
goes everywhere. Everybody invites him, 
not because any one makes the mistake of 
considering him a good parti, but, in spite 
of his financial disabilities, because he en- 
tertains and fascinates; and having no ex- 
ternal advantages to rely upon, he has fallen 











into the habit of making himself generally 
agreeable. He usually sings; he invariably 
waltzes to perfection. In order to indulge 
themselves in the pleasure of swinging on 
the deux temps in his arms, certain audacious 
damsels are willing to peril their chances 
with every eligible in the room. He has, 
moreover, that easy air which the others 
would be glad to purchase with the half 
of their fortune, those insinuating graces 
which win young womankind without ap- 
pearing to wish it, and of which even the 
disapproving dowagers acknowledge the 
charm. He is never at his wits’ end for 
chitchat or conversation, or for repartee ; 
and though his wit may not be immense, 
yet his manner of offering it has a piquan- 
cy that the by-standers devoutly wish was 
catching. He has the gift of ready tact; 
as the poet says, “he carries a talisman un- 
der his tongue.” At the same time, an at- 
mosphere of romance surrounds him. Is he 
not the hero for whom some heroine may 
one day sacrifice an establishment and a 
foreign tour? And yet his irresistible pow- 
er does not seem to be the effect of premed- 
itation, but of his personality,*his inborn 
talent, which makes unwary femininity for- 
get his lack of filthy lucre for the nonce, 
and regard its possession as of the smallest 
account while under the spell of his influ- 
ence, until reminded by the worldly-wise 
that 
* Love in a cottage, with water and a crust, 
Is (Love, forgive us!) water, ashes, dust.” 

He has a genius for elegant flirtation, for 
the most subtle love-making ; and although 
he is aware that wasting time with the det- 
rimental is not a popular diversion with the 
girl of the period, yet he derives, perhaps, 
a certain satisfaction from the consterna- 
tion which his neighborhood creates in the 
breast of the anxious chaperon—the most 
delicate testimonial to his superiority that 
could be offered. If the race is not to the 
swift—and the eligible is pretty sure to dis- 
tance his competitor in the long-run—yet 
the detrimental may take comfort to him- 
self in the fact that whatever social tri- 
umphs he may achieve are due to his own 
intrinsic merits, such as they are, and not to 
the accidental advantages of money, while 
the eligible never feels quite certain, per- 
haps, whether it is the force of his individ- 
uality or of his accessories which carries 
the day for him, whether or no he would 
prove the same charming fellow if stripped 
of his solid charms, and left, like the detri- 
mental, to depend upon his native resources. 
In the mean time, it must not be taken for 
granted that the latter is only a social but- 
terfly, with no capacities or ambitions for 
anything greater than social distinction, 
though he is often one of those unfortunate 
persons with abilities superior to the pow- 
ers of his more thrifty and successful neigh- 
bors, but with abilities which he finds it 
difficult to “realize on,” which are not easi- 
ly converted into hard cash. 








“ PERSONAL.” 

TOW and again those sensitive critics 
whose mission in life is to teach jour- 
nalists journalism, and the race in general 
behavior, take fresh offense at the existence 
of the “Personal” column in the papers, and 
rage at the crass public for reading it. One 
brilliant carper lately denounced its com- 
pilers as the “old-clothes mongers in jour- 
nalism,” dealing with foul wares of second- 
hand opinions, personal habits, and worn- 
out talk, and declared that no self-respect- 

ing person could encourage such a traffic. 

If these rebukes be just, then the fact that 
nine readers out of ten turn first to the of- 
fending column testifies to a general coarse- 
ness of taste and poverty of mental resources 
which may well alarm our censor. But we 
suspect that a universal instinct is common- 
ly a good one. The truth is that the most 
interesting fact to human beings every where 
is the human personality. There is to every 
one a strange and fascinating mystery in the 
mental and emotional experience of every 
other. 

Unless we are LIVINGSTONES or STANLEYS, 
we do not care for the secret of desert, wil- 
derness, or jungle. If we go to Africa, or 
Arabia, or Syria, it is not to gaze at hot red 
sands, or brazen skies, or stark and arid 
mountains, It is to linger where the for- 
gotten feet of countless generations trod to 
build a conquering and conquered civiliza- 
tion. It is to behold that patient Sphinx 
which stands for the mystery of their expe- 
rience. It is to wander where history and 
legend have made the very stones eloquent 
of heroism and sacrifice. 

A bit of marble from the Parthenon stands 
on our shelf, perhaps, and holds some antique 
cast. Any cube from a New England quarry 
might serve as well, and show a richer color 
and deeper veining. But the one brings all 
the gladness and the gloom of buried popu- 
lations back to life, and the other is but an 
insensate block. Or,in our cabinet, we cher- 





ish a Hebrew mite, which would not purchase 
a fly’s breakfast, and a golden eagle could 
not buy it of us, because it is a talisman to 
bid Time turn backward and the dead re- 
turn. 

We sit up o’ nights to read Biography, 
while a sober, profitable Treatise sets us 
nodding at mid-day. Memoirs, Diaries, and 
Letters sell in the dullest times. And the 
well-known fact that very clever men, espe- 
cially when their pursuits are abstract, will 
lose themselves with delight in the compli- 
cations of very trashy novels, shows how the 
sentiments and actions and relations of its 
fellows interest the human heart. 

Splendid poet as SHAKSPEARE is, the most 
of us care far more for his people than for 
their finest sayings. We crowd the theatre 
on SHAKSPEARE nights, while the volumes 
gather dust upon the shelves. In Greece 
and Rome the new religion had hard work 
to crowd out the old mythology, not be- 
cause the people still cared for their faith, 
but because its deities were so intensely hu- 
man that they saw therein the reflex of 
themselves, while Christianity appeared to 
them abstract and metaphysical. 

Even a great crime or casualty takes hold 
of us with a grip we can not loose. We 
read the minutest details of an awful disas- 
ter by shipwreck, or fire, or falling build- 
ing, not because we have an appetite for 
horrors, but because the appalling experi- 
ence of these our fellows is unknown to us, 
and might have been ourown. Instinctive- 
ly we put ourselves in their places, and feel 
the fierce heat crackle, or the cruel water 
lap. 

A like fascination compels us to follow 
the unravelling of the secret of any crime 
among our own associates or social equals. 
We do not, therefore, gloat over depravity. 
We are not glad at the fall of a fellow-crea- 
ture. We have not even a scent for evil 
deeds. But it is the old and ever unex- 
plained mystery of the relation of human 
beings, and especially of the sexes, to each 
other, which appeals to the intense personal 
consciousness of us all. It is because we too 
are dealing with like conditions in other 
ways and with other results, that these com- 
plications and tragedies have a never-failing 
interest. We may tire of a faith, of a love, 
of a beliéf,even of a cause. Of ourselves we 
never tire. The threadbare motto of TER- 
ENCE, Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto, is the confession of the race. 

Is it silly to be interested in the descrip- 
tion of the wives of the Presidential candi- 
dates? Is it petty to read what the Princess 
Louise wore and did and said on her re- 
publican journey? If we copy royalty, and 
emulate that sensible and well- bred lady 
in the simplicity of her dress, the modesty 
of her demeanor, no reading could be more 
wholesome. And for the, potential mistress 
of the White House, it seems to us an edi- 
fying tale that, of some twenty women who 
were promoted to that high dignity by 
newspaper correspondents, there was not 
one whose intelligence, culture, domestic 
life, and gracious ladyhood were not just 
themes of praise. 

It is true that there is a mean form of 
gossip and personality current in the news- 
papers as in the speech of men. But it is 
not found among the better representatives 
of either. And we maintain that those “Per- 
sonal” columns which deal with the every- 
day life of well-known, remarkable, inter- 
esting, or worthy men and women are not 
only not base, but are laudable. Nay, it 
may even be that the darker facts of their 
lives have sometimes a deeper value. That 
which we call morality is what the experi- 
ence of the race, wrought out through trib- 
ulation, sin, and penitence, has proved to be 
the true condition of the human soul. To 
see evil is to see also the penalties of evil, 
the rewards that simple rectitude forever 
offers. It is the study of human life which 
reveals the possibilities of human life. And 
the more we know of noble persons, the surer 
the contagion of nobleness. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorrEsPonDENT.] 


XTRAVAGANCE in dress has conquered a 

new domain. Not content with display 
abroad, it rules now within-doors as well as with- 
out, and dressing-gowns, home toilettes, petti- 
coats, breakfast caps, and cascades of lace ar- 
ranged as jabots, occupy an important place in 
the thoughts and expenditure of fashionable 
women, 

A few words concerning petticoats. White 
petticoats, however richly trimmed with lace, are 
never worn in the daytime, even with the richest 
dresses. The white petticoat belongs only to 
evening toilettes; for day wear, fashion decrees 
petticoats of silk, satin merveilleux, or glossy 
satin, These petticoats are often wadded and 
quilted ; sometimes they are made of plush, and 
a few are worn lined with very light fur, the rigor 
of the last two winters having enforced upon 
fashion the necessity of protecting us from ex- 
cessive cold. For house dresses the petticoats 
are light-colored—cream, blue, pink, and bright 








red; the flounces with which they are trimmed are 
often embroidered with silk, and sometimes even 
with gold. One of these seems to me to deserve 
a description, as being pretty and easily made. 
It is of black satin, lined with red flannel, and 
trimmed on the bottom with two pleated flounces, 
one of black satin embroidered with gold braid, 
and the other (the lower one) of light blue satin. 
The simplest petticoats are made of fine wool, 
commonly of vigogne, and trimmed with three 
narrow pleated flounces, the middle one being em- 
broidered with silk. For a dark blue vigogne pet- 
ticoat this embroidery is wrought with pale blue 
and white silk; for a garnet petticoat, with pink 
silk. Narrow galloon of the same color as the 
embroidery is set on the heading of the upper 
flounce. 

Robes de chambre are of infinite variety : there 
is at first the most convenient and practical of 
all, what is called the matinée, consisting of a 
skirt and very long jacket, almost like a polonaise ; 
then there is the princesse wrapper, all in one 
piece, of wool, or even of plush. I will cite one 
made for an elegant young bride, of light gray 
cashmere, short in front, and extremely long be- 
hind. The fronts, which were cut whole, opened 
from the throat to the hem, approached each other 
at the waist, and thence diverging like a fan, so 
as to show the plastron of light gray satin, tufted 
like a piece of furniture, with a white pearl bead 
on each tuft; on each front was a broad revers 
of peacock blue plush, For an older person, 
there was the same dress, made of dark violet 
cashmere, heliotrope satin, and violet plush; the 
gray dressing-gown, which was furnished with the 
more than ever indispensable balayeuse, was ac- 
companied by woven white stockings,*with pea- 
cock blue embroidery, and peacock blue slippers 
with very high heels. With these dressy gowns 
are worn large caps of light muslin, with soft 
gathered crowns, bordered with lace two inches 
wide, gathered very full on the back, and half the 
width in front. A large bow of satin ribbon, 
with rather long ends, thrown backward, is set 
on the top. Poufs of brocaded silk and lace, or 
of plush and plain silk, often take the place of 
caps. 

Feathers continue to play an important part in 
the toilette. Small capes even are made of them, 
to be worn over cloaks and the corsages of dress- 
es, sombre colors being chosen—dark red, pea- 
cock blue, dark green, and black. Grebe, dyed 
red or yellow, is employed in the same way. 
These capes are called protectors ; they are, in- 
deed, very warm, and are often useful in the the- 
atre when the low temperature necessitates an 
addition to the dress. For theatre-going, it is 
the height of fashion to wear bonnets, in the ca- 
pote shape, of white trimmed with gold, or a light 
color, and the closer the bonnet is tied the more 
stylish it is deemed. Round hats are worn only 
in the daytime, and by very young ladies, for a 
négligé toilette. What was formerly known as 
the head-dress, or coiffure, composed of lace, rib- 
bons, and flowers, has disappeared; even elderly 
ladies wear nothing on their hair; and bonnets 
are universally worn at theatres and operas. 

Without pretending to the gift of prophecy, I 
can venture to predict that there will be no nota- 
ble change in fashion. Dresses for the demi-sea- 
son will continue to be made of silk and wool, the 
latter of a lighter quality than that employed for 
winter wear. For very light fabrics, we shall re- 
turn to shirred waists; for summer—if we have 
a summer—we shall see half-long sleeves, with 
wholly long gloves. Wrappings will be mante- 
lets for the most part ; what are called visites will 
be somewhat adjusted at the waist, so as not to 
Jook too much like a sacque. I have just seen 
a spring costume which one of our most fashion- 
able dressmakers sent yesterday to Nice. Dress 
of dark blue spring Cheviot. Skirt trimmed with 
a rather deep flounce, with clusters of large pleats 
separated at regular intervals by applications of 
Scotch plaid Surah of extremely soft and blended 
shades. On the front of the skirt were three 
enormous bows of the same Surah, more than 
eight inches wide, and spread out so as almost en- 
tirely to cover the front of the dress. The over- 
skirt, of the same material as the skirt, opened 
in fan shape, so as to show the bows. The side 
breadths of the over-skirt were laid in broad 
pleats, and formed a large cornet or funnei at the 
bottom. In the draperies of the back breadths, 
the plaid Surah was mixed here and there. The 
corsage, in the form of a jacket, opened from the 
throat to about an inch from the waist over a 
puffed plastron of Surah. The large sailor col- 
lar and cuffs were also of Surah. Plastrons—or 
rather chemisettes, as they are now called—of 
soft silken stuffs are worn with many dresses of 
different kinds. Sometimes these chemisettes are 
a little loose, like the skirts of the Hungarian 
peasants, so as to fall somewhat over the belt. 
With the spring costume of which I have spoken, 
a pretty evening dress was sent to Nice. This 
had a skirt of thick white satin, quite plain, demi- 
trained, and trimmed on the bottom with a thick 
box-pleated doublesruche of the same satin. Two 
‘scarfs of white China crape, beginning at the bot- 
tom of each skirt of the jacket, crossed in front, 
and were fastened behind, forming several cas- 
cades of pleats, and afterward a train, falling 
over the satin skirt. Jacket waist of white satin, 
with half-long sleeves. The collar, corsage, re- 
vers, cuffs, and skirts of the jacket were trimmed 
with gold-lace set on plain, and simulating a 
drapery. Large bouquet of roses on the side of 
the corsage, and a few roses in the hair. I will 
mention, as a pretty adjunct to evening dresses, 
which will continue to be worn until June, a rib- 
bon bow with long ends, fastened on one shoulder 
by a bunch of flowers; this novelty calls to mind 
an officer’s epaulets. 

The knowledge of colors plays so important a 
part in the toilette of the day that it becomes a 
matter of prime necessity to instruct ladies there- 
in who wish to be well dressed, and who must 
bear in mind that accessories, such as flowers 
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and bows, must have a value, as the painters say, 
differing from that of the dress with which they 
are worn, being either darker or lighter than the 
latter; in a word, these accessories must attract 
the eye, and make a bright spot, so to speak, to 
relieve the heaviness of the whole. With pink 
should be worn white or purple—for this season 
it is the fancy to combine pink and red; with 
pale blue, Parma violets ; with myrtle green, old 
gold, seal brown, pink, pale blue, or ivory. A 
knowledge of these details has become all-impor- 
tant. Emme.ine RayMonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING DRESSES. 


HE first spring dresses imported are short 
suits with narrow skirts, on which are per- 
manently draped most voluminous over-dresses. 
The corrugated folds, involutions, and curved 
draperies of the soft stuffs used for over-dresses 
are marvellously graceful, and when to these are 
added retroussé facings with new panier effects, 
and the gay bayadere garnitures, the dress be- 
comes intricate beyond description. The founda- 
tions of the dress are, however, unchanged, as the 
basque with trimmed skirt remains the prevailing 
style. But the basques vary from the simplest 
and shortest now worn to the long surtout—an 
English surtout relieved of its severe plainness by 
French taste—and this surtout is worn over a 
skirt as elaborately trimmed and draped as those 
made for the shortest basques. The lower skirt 
is more often pleated than plain, and while some 
very showy skirts are laid in long single kilt pleats 
enriched only by a wide border of trimming, many 
others have from three to five flounces visible at 
that part of the skirt where the over-dress is 
drawn up highest. These flounces may be in box 
pleats or in side pleats, but the latter are usually 
in clusters of triple pleats at intervals, and these 
are heaped upon each other, and caught down 
half their length, then allowed to spread out in a 
fan-like frill. Sometimes the entire front of the 
skirt is disclosed, showing five pleated flounces, 
while the over-skirt is draped back to the sides ; 
at others the Greek over-skirt is draped up on 
one side only, and that almost to the belt, in order 
to show single pleatings that go from the belt to 
the foot of the lower skirt. The flounces now 
used that are shirred at the top and folded below 
in pleats are also in great favor, and most flounces 
are widely bordered with the material used for 
trimming, or the figured stuff that is in combina- 
tion with the plain material. 


BAYADERE STRIPES, COMBINATIONS, ETC. 


Bayadere stripes are the striking novelties for 
combining with plain fabrics, and require to be 
most carefully used, and most sparingly. These 
come in soft satin Surah, which is twilled silk 
with satin surface, like the fabric milliners call 
satin merveilleux, and also in fine woollen goods 
of the richest coloring, ombré, or shaded, with oft- 
en metallic stripes woven in, especially lines of 
gilt or of steel. These stripes are used for the 
entire pleated skirts (at least as far as the skirt 
is visible), or else for bordering pleated skirts of 
plain stuffs; also for flounces and for bordering 
flounces. The over-skirt of plain surface is not 
bordered, its edges being usually turned under 
out of sight, and sewed to the lower skirt, but the 
curved back drapery often has wide revers of the 
stripes up each side, or else around the curve at 
the bottom. The retroussé side pieces, like flat 
paniers and aprons, are usually faced with these 
gay stripes on the turned-up part. Some basques 
have a striped retroussé facing on each side, and 
some only on one side. The basque shows the 
gay stripes in a pleated plastron, or else in a fold- 
ed narrow vest that may trim its entire front, or 
else stop at the waist line. The sleeves have the 
narrowest possible facings of the stripes. This 
plan of combination, noted for crosswise stripes, 
prevails for various materials; thus the basque 
and over-skirt are of the solid-colored fabric. 
The plastron or vest, the collar, cuffs, retroussés, 
sometimes sashes, and the skirt or its flounces, 
are of the figured materials. Lengthwise stripes 
are used in the same way ; also checker-board pat- 
terns, blocks, plaids, and plain Surahs of contrast- 
ing colors; a few brocaded trimmings and com- 
binations are seen, but these are no longer dis- 
played as the first choice ; the Egyptian brocades 
are, however, so quaint and antiquated-looking 
that they are very effective, especially for trimming 
the white buntings and other soft wool dresses. 


BASQUES, DRAPERIES, ETC. 


The new basques are single-breasted, and fit as 
smoothly as a Jersey all around the hips until 
they reach the middle forms of the back, where 
they are folded in two box pleats that may be 
triple or quadruple, and are open up the middle 
seam to show the layers of folds or pleats. In 
order to keep the round basque perfectly smooth 
over the hips, it is loaded by weights of lead to 
hold it down, and these weights are not confined 
to the front and back as at present, when only 
four or six are used, but there are now ten or 
twelve weights placed at intervals around the 
basque in the facing that completes it. Some- 
times the left side form of the basque is made 
very much longer than that on the right side, and 
is caught up by a bow of ribbon on the pleats of 
the middle form. In others, there are four box 
pleats in the middle, behind, that reach nearly to 
the bottom of the lower skirt; these are arranged 
in pairs, two above the other two, are lined with 
crinoline, and are each as wide as the whole 
breadth of silk used for lining them; they are 
then folded in triple pleats, and are pressed flatly 
into shape; they do not look stiff, because they 
are usually relieved by sashes of striped stuff, 
and they fall amidst the intricate curved draperies 
that are attached to the skirt. The fronts of 
basques are made often to turn upward and back, 
and are faced with the bayadere stripes. Some- 
times only the right front is turned up, and the 








striped Surah facing continues as a sash, passing 
under the long box pleats of the middle form to 
the left side, where it falls in a straight single 
sash end to the foot of the dress. The pleated 
plastron inserted in a Pompadour square, or else 
with the lower part curved or pointed on the 
bust, is the most usual trimming for the front, 
though there are many folds and shirred pieces 
in long vest shape. A bow of narrow ribbon is 
tied in front at the waist line across such pleat- 
ings, and sometimes there are wide ribbons that 
tie in one huge bow on the left side. Two stand- 
ing collars are on dresses with striped plastrons ; 
one of these—the inner collar—is striped, and 
passes all around the neck, while the outer one, of 
plain goods, is confined to the back, or at most be- 
gins where the plain material of the waist begins. 
Five box pleats, each an inch wide, form a stylish 
plastron; this is piped all around with the plain 
goods. A great many dresses have Byron collars 
of striped stuff; others have a straight piece of 
striped Surah like a ribbon, six or eight inches 
wide, gathered to the middle of the back of the neck, 
passing around to the front, and having a single 
loop and two ends to finish what recalls the neck- 
ribbon of old times. Buttons are small and in- 
conspicuous on these new basques, being confined 
to fastening the front, where they are often hidden 
out of sight by the many folds, pleats, and shir- 
rings of the trimmings. Pockets are seldom seen 
on these new garments, or on the newest outside 
wraps. Belts and a hanging bag take the place 
of hip pockets. The curved drapery is like that 
known as hooped drapery, with the length not 
caught up by pleats down the sides, but drawn up 
to the belt, and pleated there; the ends are not 
cut apart below, but are in a continuous curve. 
There are quite as many long over-skirts as there 
are short ones, but the object in all seems to be 
to “corrugate” them; that is, to wrinkle into 
many folds the soft stuff that lends itself so easily 
to this graceful draping. Sleeves retain the coat 
shape, and are most simply trimmed at the wrists, 
with a tendency to gathering up the inside seam 
shorter on the arm than the lower part of the 
sleeve. Facings and piping folds of contrasting 
color will play a far more important part in trim- 
mings than they have ever yet done. For very 
Uressy costumes, a great deal of lace, very fully 
gathered, will be used; for black dresses, Spanish 
lace is chosen; while for lighter dresses, white 
lace of the inexpensive kinds is colored as dark as 
coffee yellow, and is also used in great quantities. 
There are some soft, crushed-looking rosettes of 
Surah, but the prettiest dresses and mantles have 
many bows—each of many loops heaped upon 
each other—of satin ribbon about two inches 
wide; these are at the throat and waist line, in 
the cuffs, the back of the basque, and on the re- 
troussé sides of the skirt. 


VISITING TOILETTES FOR SPRING, 


The new visiting dresses for spring are of satin 
merveilleux in condor brown, garnet, or laurier 
(laurel) red, or else dark rifle green for the waist 
and over-dress, with gay satin Surah stripes for 
combinations. The black satin merveilleux dress- 
es to be worn with black Spanish lace bonnets are 
entirely black, having yards upon yards of Spanish 
lace for trimmings, with much jet beading on net 
or on satin for collar, cuffs, and retroussés. Oth- 
er black Surah dresses have gay stripes, blocks, 
and checks, such as the Rob Roy red and black 
checks, also of satin Surah for trimming. Steel 
passementerie butterflies, collars, cuffs, and fringes 
trim other black dresses and wraps that will be 
worn with black net and steel lace bonnets, or 
with the soft silver gray satins that are revived, 
and are brightened by facings of the new laurier 
and Vandyck red shades. 


SPRING MANTLES. 


Shorter wraps of medium length with great 
square sleeves are offered for the spring. These 
are of black satin Sicilienne, or the twilled satin 
Surah, elaborate with lace frills and beaded gar- 
nitures, or else they are of Aight gray or écru 
camel’s-hair shirred into shape with many rows 
of gathers around the neck, at the waist line, and 
on the sleeves. Fringes and passementerie trim 
these wool wraps. 


JACKETS AND ULSTERETTES. 


New spring jackets of Cheviots and other Eng- 
lish-looking cloths are nearly tight-fitted, round, 
single-breasted, and medium long, and are worn 
with a belt to which a bag is attached. The bag 
does away with the need of pockets, and the gar- 
ment is as simply shaped as a hunting jacket. 
Even the buttons of these jackets are not large 
or numerous, merely buttoning the front, and are 
for use, not for ornament. A turned-over collar 
has a pleating of the cloth erect above it, and the 
same pleating finishes the cuffs, falling toward 
the hands, Ulsters of invisible checks, stripes, 
and plaids, forming a mélange of color, are made 
so short that they are called Ulsterettes. The 
large, wide, square sleeves on all these garments 
are a sensible fashion for a summer wrap, as they 
are not uncomfortably warm, and are most easily 
put on and off. 


FLANNEL AND BUNTING DRESSES. 


New dresses of écru, coachmen’s drab, or dark 
blue flannel of sheer sleazy quality fit for sum- 
mer mornings are made entirely of one material, 
without gay trimmings or combinations. The 
belted basque is tucked all over lengthwise, the 
material being first tucked by machine, and the 
different pieces—fronts, side forms, and back— 
afterward cut from it, and laid upon the lining. 
The tucks are a third of an inch wide, and a trifle 
more than their own width apart. The silesia 
lining has two darts, like any other basque,-but 
these darts do not appear in the tucked outside ; 
there is, however, the under-arm dart that mo- 
distes find it necessary to use now that the “ cross 
basque seam” at the waist line is abolished. The 
back has a short side form, and no seam down 
the middle; the basque extends very long and 





plain over the hips, like a Jersey, and is not 
trimmed at the ends. The neck has a Byron col- 
lar, and the buttons are either gilt or steel. The 
belt is quite narrow, being only an inch and a 
half wide; it is laid upon a morocco belt to keep 
it smooth, and is completed by a metal buckle, or 
else a strap. Three straps hold the belt securely 
—one behind and one on each side. A shopping 
bag of the flannel attached to the belt is quite 
flat, and has a flap at the top, buttoned down. It 
is suspended on the left side by short flannel 
straps. The short skirt is pleated half its length, 
and has a wrinkled apron over-skirt draped upon 
it, and this over-skirt is deeply bordered by a 
tucked band, the tucks being lengthwise, and pre- 
cisely like those of the belted basque. 


DETAILS OF HUNTING JACKETS. 


Correspondents who have asked for details of 
hunting jackets are advised to make those of 
woollen stuffs over a close lining, while those of 
wash goods wash best without being lined. The 
fronts are double-breasted their entire length, 
with two rows of buttons from top to bottom, 
and these give the effect of a middle pleat, though 
none is laid. The lining has two darts each side ; 
the outside has one box pleat three inches wide 
down each side, covering the darts of the lining, 
and there is an under-arm dart that takes in the 
outside front with the lining. The lining of the 
back has a short side form each side, but this 
does not go through to the outside, where there 
are merely two straight box pleats each three 
inches wide beginning an inch apart at the neck, 
and continuing like this to the end. Such pleats 
are not stitched along the edges, but are merely 
sewed together once, and pressed quite flat. The 
belt is wide, strapped on in the under-arm seams, 
and is stitched near each edge. The collar is 
narrow and in Byron shape. The cuffs are 
straight around the wrist, turned up, and held by 
two buttons. The lower edge of the jacket is 
faced with Surah, and the pleats are faced sepa- 
rately with silk braid. Those who prefer the 
single-breasted jackets that are liked for summer 
dresses can not find a prettier model than the 
pleated basque of the handkerchief costume il- 
lustrated in the Bazar last spring, in No. 12, Vol. 
XIII. The Tallien over-skirt of this suit, drawn 
high up on one side, is so similar to many of those 
of the new dresses, that they need not be altered 
for the coming season. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; and James 
McCrerry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

At the recent Copyright Conference in Lon- 
don, Mr. Sata, Mr. Horne, and other authors 
were present, together with members of the 
oe houses of the MaxweELis, Marcus 

ARD, and CasseLu, PeTrer, & GaLpiIn. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD jis understood to concur in the 
opinions of the Conference. 

—Count Rumrorp’s violin is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. 8. L. CHANDLER, of Fryeburg, Maine. 
It is bruised and battered, but its tone, like old 
wine, has only been improved by age. 

—Mr. WHISTLER’S pastel drawings, soon to be 
exhibited, are entitled ‘ Venetian Arpeggios.”’ 

—The wedding-cake of Miss Perugia and Mr. 
RoTHscHILD weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds. The prettiest of all the presents were, 
it is said, the porte-bonheur. bracelets designed 
by the bridegroom and given to the bridemaids, 
carrying the names ‘‘ MaRIg”’ and ‘‘ LEoPOLD”’ 
in French ciphers enlacé in rubies and diamonds. 

—A Russian school has been opened in Rome 
for the children of the Russian families who have 
—" thither the Czar’s sons Sereius and 

AUL. 

—At a ball given lately by Miss Nissert, of 
King’s County, Ireland, the carriages of many 
of the guests were attended by policemen on the 
box. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Baxter, the Chief 
Medical Purveyor of the Army, will be appoint- 
ed Surgeon-General on the probable retirement 
of Surgeon-General Barnes. Dr. BaxTER is uni- 
versally beloved in Washington, where he is oft- 
en called ‘“‘the Good Physician.” His young 
wife is a Boston woman, very fair, and delicate 
in appearance, with lovely lustrous blue eyes, 
and is famous for her cordial manners, personal 
grace, elegant toilettes, and delightful Saturdays. 

—A nephew of the great Dr. E>warpD JENNER, 
Mr. STEPHEN JENNER, now eighty-seven years 
old, lives in great destitution at Heathfield, near 
Berkeley, England. He was the subject of many 
of his uncle’s experiments. 

—At a late meeting of the Association for the 
Protection of the Insane, in the Beacon Street 

arlors of Mrs. Fenno Tupokr, of Boston, Mr. 

RANK SANBORN read a letter from Dr. Gopp1n@ 
in which the opinion was expressed that con- 
sumption and insanity are largely diseases of 
civilization, and that advancing brain disease 
must perhaps be accepted as a penalty of high 
development and a limitation of the intellect. 

—Sir ANTHONY Panizzi, who was knighted by 
Queen VicToriA, and received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from the President of the 
French Republic, and whose monument is said 
to be the library of the British Museum, was 
once so uncourteous, through the fear that he 
himself might be accused of favoritism, as to re- 
fuse the use of a private room to Mr. CARLYLE, 
whose nervous organization made it difficult for 
him to pursue his studies in the general read- 
ing-room. Mr. EMERSON used to call CARLYLE 
a trip-hammer with au olian attachment. 

—Professor NORDENSKJOLD was greatly sur- 
prised at the Winter Palace by the Czar’s knowl- 
edge of his discoveries. The Czar, by-the-way, 
has been an interested guest at the séances of a 
noted mesmerist of late. 

—The women of Minnesota, who are demand- 
ing the right to vote on the liquor question, are 
supported by Bishop Foster and Bishop Wuir- 
PLE. 

—Madame Mopgeska’s toilette at a Sunday 
evening reception given by herself in London 
was considered an achievement in dress. It was 
of fawn-colored silk contrasted in broad stripes 
with alternate bars of rose, the skirt bouffant, the 
corsage filled in with rose-colored tulle, and out- 





lined with a half-wreath of white roses aud pink 


lilies. On the same occasion Mrs. Epwin Boorn 
wore a pale blue silk embroidered in silver and 
pearls, the sweeping train trimmed with lace and 
a narrow ruffle of crimson and gold. Her daugh- 
ter wore white gaze de Chambéry, with bretelles 
of claret-colored velvet harmonizing with her 
full soft black eyes. i 

—Seventy patents were issued to women for 
the year 1880. : 

—The BuT.ers of South Carolina claim to de- 
scend directly from the Irish house of ORmonD, 
whose estates were seized by CROMWELL, and the 
family driven into exile. The name BuTLER is 
derived from the ancestor who went to Ireland 
in the time of Henry the Second, and was made 
chief butler. 

—VerD!I is said to be busy on an opera of 
Othello, to be brought out in Vienna. 

—One day a friend said to Gamperta, “ Your 
entourage reminds me of Ali Baba.” “It is far 
worse,”’ replied GAMBeTTA; “there were only 
forty of them.” 

—The price paid for autographs is extremely 
capricious. At a recent sale in this country 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’s sold for five dollars and 
a half, and bis mother’s for fifty-four dollars; 
Kosctusko’s brought seven; LAFAYETTE’S, sev- 
en; IsRAEL PUTNAM’S, six; JEFFERSON Davis's, 
one; ALEXANDER HAMILTON’s, one. But in 
London, the other day, the original manuscript 
of Guy Mannering brought two thousand dol- 
lars, and a book of Horace WALPOLE’s, with his 
manuscript notes, nearly nine hundred dollars, 

—Professor BLACKIE, in a Sunday evening lec- 
ture in Glasgow, said he thought cricket, croquet, 
lawn tennis, billiards, cards, and chess proper 
amusements for Sunday. It is not easy to see 
why he drew the line at dinner parties. 

—The Art Loan Exhibition in Washington, in 
behalf of the Training-School for Nurses, is en- 
riched by Miss OLIvE RisLey SEWARD’s rare 
collection of objects of interest gathered in her 
tour round the world, and worth several thou- 
sand dollars, which was refused to the Centeu- 
nial Exhibition. 

—Miss Lyp1a Cow Lt, who has recently made 
quite a hit on the London stage, is Mrs. James 
MortTIMER, the wife of the editor of Figaro. 

—King Louis of Bavaria has just given Wag- 
NER eighty thousand dollars for a new opera, of 
which he is to enjoy the first performance alone 
by himself. 

—ALMA TAaDEMA is described as blonde, active, 
irrepressible, and voluble. 

—Madame MATHILDE MALLINGER, the prima 
donna of the Waguerians, is quite literary, and 
very fond of dogs. She always reads her criti- 
cisms to her pet dog Tessi, who, probably led by 
her voice, barks furiously at the adverse ones. 

—Lady Fiorence Drxre, who with her hus- 
band and her brothers, Lord QUEENSBERRY and 
Lord James Dovue.as, has been doing adven- 
turous things lately, unctuously describes the 
sensation on eating the chorlito—a bird new to 
the spit—as something rising to the dignity of 
an emotion. 

—Mr. Hastines Huaues writes to deny the 
statement that the ‘‘ Rugby”’ settlers are dissat- 
isfied in Tennessee. They have recently applied 
to the Secretary of Massachusetts for public re- 
—_ maps, and photographic views for their 
ibrary. 

—The Rev. Mr. Hawets says that Liszt has 
large finely cut features, a restless eye full of un- 
tamed fire, aud heavy white hair mantling his 
brow. Liszt told him that once, after there 
had been a lovg coolness between himself and 
MENDELSSOHN, the latter came to him with a 
manuscript copy of one of Mozart’s choruses 
in BEETHOVEN'S own hand, and begged him to 
accept it. 

—The Royal Academy will have nothing to 
say to the names of women proposed for mem- 
bership, quite oblivious to the fact that ANGELI- 
CA KAUFFMAN was one of the earliest members 
of the corporation. 

—The new hotel of the Duc and Duchesse de 
Trémoille has been furnished from top to bot- 
tom with the gifts of friends. The Comtesse 
de Pourtalés sent a wonderfully wrought fire- 
screen, and there were pianos, harps, escritoires, 
and all the rest. 

—Mr. JOHN COLLIER is painting Epwin Bootn 
as Richelieu at the moment of launching the 
curse of Rome. 

—The bride of Mr. Roy.gz, the special medical 
attendant of Prince LEoroLp, was married in a 
dark green velvet suit, which appears to have 
been a great innovation in the fashionable world. 

—Mrs. Hazen, who isa very brilliant brunette 
beauty, wore at a reception lately given in her 
honor, at Washington, a thick white satin with 
waist and draperies of white velvet brocade, 
trimmed with point appliqué. 

—Miss Louise HILLARD, who lately married 
Mr. ABRAHAM PATTERSON, in Maryland, is a di- 
rect descendant of WILLIAM PENN. 

—The Countess FERRARIS DE BRESCIA has just 
been arrested in Florence tor forgery to the 
amount of fifty thousand franes. 

—The children of the national dancing-school, 
trained by Madame Katué Lanner, presented a 
very amusing divertisement in the recent Lon- 
don pantomimes, at which the audiences beceme 
wildly enthusiastic as the little tots, some of 
them scarcely more than babies, moved down 
the stage in stiff precision, representing an army 
of dolls, with white frocks, blue sashes, painted 
cheeks, fixed eyes, and wiry blonde wigs. 

—Miss BERTHA VON HILLERN, who won her 
fame as a walker, is now likely to win much 
more as an artist. She has just returned to Bos- 
ton after an eight months’ tramp in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and her paintings, now on exhibi- 
tion, are receiving a good deal of commendation. 

—Admiral Poporr is to be Assistant Minister 
of the Russian Marine, while still holding the 
Department Of Naval Construction, in spite of 
the partial failure of the Czar’s yacht, salary and 
perquisites amounting to some fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Although the Australian climate is so hot at 
this season as to make any clothing an incum- 
brance, seal-skin jackets are tremendously fash- 
ionable there. 

—In the parlor of Mrs. SARGENT, where the 
Boston Radical Club have so long met, the front 
windows are curtained with tapestry which 
passed through the French Revolution of 1789; 
the brass chimney set used to belong to a Ro- 
man palace; the furniture is covered with an 
antique embroidery of Asop’s fables; there is 
a large gilt-framed throne-chair from the palace 
of Louis Paiipre; a bust of WeNDELL PHIL- 
Lips; a harp; and the walls are covered with 





engravings trom the paintings of Lesprun, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Ladies Gove, Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue glove Fig. 1, of undressed kid, is 
perforated from the wrist to the top as 
shown in the illustration. The glove 
Fig. 2 is embroidered on the back with 
acorns and oak leaves in fine gold thread. 


Design in Darned Net. 
Tus design is worked on Brussels 
net with fine linen floss in the manner 
clearly shown in the illustration. 


Tidy.—Crochet and Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue tidy is composed of single cro- 

cheted squares, connected by bands of 

cheese-cloth braid an inch and _ three- 
quarters wide, and is bordered with wide 


crocheted lace. Illustrations of the 
square and the lace edging, together 


with the details of the work, were given in the last number of the Bazar. The cheese- 
cloth bands are embroidered in point Russe according to Fig. 2, with 


g. 2, blue, and with 
two shades of brown cotton. For the narrow drawn- work border on each side of the 
embroidery, six lengthwise threads of the material are drawn, after which the remain- 


ing threads are crossed, and run with colored cotton in the manner shown in the 





Fig. 1.—Grove. 


illustration. The 
crocheted squares 
are connected to the 
cheese-cloth bands 
by working alter- 
nately 1 single cro- 
chet in the next loop 
on the selvedge, 2 
chain stitches, and 
1 single crochet on 
the following 3d 
double crochet on 
the square, 2 chain 
stitches. At the 
corners the work 
must be adapted to 
the shape. 





Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Crocnet anp Pornt Russe 
Emsrowery.—|See Fig. 2. ] 








EmMBromereD Centre or Towwerre Cusutoy.—Cuain Stircu anp Pour Russe EMprowery 





ProtocraPH Frame.—Srem Stitch anp PorNt 
Russe EmBrorery. 


in satin, stem, and knotted stitch and 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk in va- 
rious colors. At the inner edge of the 
frame the leather is cut away along the 
outlines. 


Coverlet.—Crochet and Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 


Tue coverlet is composed of alternate 
strips of crochet insertion and white 
Aida canvas, which is embroidered in 
the design given by Fig. 2 in cross stitch 
with light and dark blue cotton. The 
edge is bordered with crocheted lace. 
Illustrations of the insertion and the 
lace edging, together with the details of 
the work, were given in the last number 
of the Bazar. The Aida canvas is wov- 
en in strips, and is joined to the insertion 
in button-hole stitch with blue cotton. 

Plush and Satin Merveilleux Bonnet. 

Tue circular crown of this bonnet is twelve inches in diameter, and is made of 
white plush, stiff net interlining, and lining silk. It is pleated around the edge to 
twenty-one inches in circumference, and joined to a brim three inches wide of white 





Fig. 2.—GLove. 
satin merveilleux. 
The brim is made of 
double material, and 
is closely shirred over 
wire at half an inch, 
an inch, and two 
inches from the outer 
edge. Several shirr- 
ed headings are sewn 
along the inside of 
the brim between the 
wires, and the joining 
of the crown to the 
brim is concealed un- 
dera satin fold. The 
brim is rolled in the 
manner shown in the 
illustration. A small 


Fig. 1.—CoverLet.—Crocuet and Cross Srircn 
EmproweEry.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Satin Mervertievx Bonner. 







Trellis Lace Insertion for Curtains, 
Covers, etc. 
Tuts insertion, which was designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, directress of the Vienna School of 
Art Needle-Work, is worked with fine linen floss 
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Tar frame is covered with dark green leather 
ornamented with embroidery, which is worked 
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Fig. 2.—Drsicn ror Covertet, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Stitrcn Emprorvery. 
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Tretuis Lace Insertion ror Curtatns, Covers, rtc.—[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, 
Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. J 








PLUSH AND SATIN MERVEILLEUX BonnerT. 






bow of satin is set at the left right of the front, 
and three white ostrich feathers complete the 
trimming. 


Embroidered Centre of Toilette Cushion. 

Tre embroidery for this square, one-half of 
which is given in the illustration, is executed on 
olive satin with colored silks and gold thread. 
After the design has been transferred to the ma- 
terial, the outer row of chain stitches in the leaf- 
shaped figures is worked with light olive, and 
the inner row with dark olive silk; the latter is 
bordered with a row of fine cord made of silk and 
gold thread twisted, which is sewn down with silk 
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are worked with pink silk, and the small figures 
between them with two shades of blue silk and 
gold thread. For the border a row of the cord 
used in the centre is sewn down, and serpentine 
lines are worked over it with double threads of 
light pink and light blue silk. The cross stitch- 
es are worked with light blue silk. 





PETS. 
L 

ACK and I had been married a year before 
we went to housekeeping. People say that 
the first year of married life is the most trying. 
All I can say is that we did not find it so. We 
never had a word of serious difference so long as 
we boarded, but almost as soon as we were set- 
tled in our own tiny, pretty house, our troubles 

began. 

Jack and I have never been quite able to de- 
cide when our unpleasantness commenced. He 
puts the date of it in June, when Lettice Green went 
to Europe, and left me her canaries as a parting 
gift—two of the loveliest little yellow and green 
darlings that ever were seen. That is quite ab- 
surd, though. The real trouble began a month 
later, when he himself brought home. the great, 
clumsy, blundering Newfoundland pup, which was 
the pest of the house for many a long day. 

It wasn’t so bad at first. Jack only laughed 
when he saw the canaries, and said, “ Why, 
Madge, little woman, you'll have your hands full 
now, if you never did before.” 

“ Nonsense !” I said ; “it’s nothing to take care 
of a pair of birds.” But Jack only laughed. 

Such darlings as those birds were! I can’t say 
that they ever learned to know me—not really, 
you know. They fluttered just as much and were 
just as hard to catch the last day that I let them 
out of their cage as they were the first. That 
was one of the things that Jack objected to—my 
letting them out of their cage, I mean. Jack 
wrote, you see—for the press, I mean—and the 
back parlor, which was also his study, was the 
only place where I could keep the birds. 

“ Really, Madge,” said Jack one day, “I wish 
you could find some other place to keep those 
birds, or else I wish you would not let them out 
of their cage. Their favorite promenade is my 
desk, and I never can find a paper that I want 
after they have been rooting about there.” 

“ But, Jack,” I said, “they must have their 
morning fly, poor little dears, and I have always 
let them have it while you are taking your con- 
stitutional, so that they need not disturb you. 
If you would rather have me let them out while 
you're at home, though—” 

“Thanks, not any,” said Jack. “It’s bad 
enough to see the results, without having them 
flopping down bodily upon my head. Never mind. 
I'll be careful to leave my inkstand uncovered, 
and they’ll be drinking the ink some day, and that 
will be the end of them.” 

“ Jack, you are very unkind,” I said; but Jack 
only laughed, and went out of the room. I was 
always careful to see that the inkstand was cov- 
ered after that, though. 

It was soon after that that he brought home 
his dog. I never shall forget that day. He 
knows that I never could bear dogs. Iam afraid 
of them, horribly afraid, and I never thought he 
would be so cruel as to bring one of the great 
blundering things home to scare me out of my 
poor little wits. 

“ Here, Madge,” he said, as he came in, leading 
the thing. “As you are so fond of pets, I have 
brought you one worth having.” 

Then the thing rushed at me, with its great 
red mouth wide open, and its white teeth shining, 
and its eyes glaring, and before I knew it, the 
two big hairy paws were on my shoulders, and 
the frightful face close against mine. 

“ Jack !” I screamed—“ oh, Jack! take him 
off, or I shall die.” 

Jack laughed, and caught the creature by his 
collar and pulled him away. 

“ Why, bless your heart, Madge !” he said, “the 
dog won’t hurt you. He is only a pup—nine 
months old to a day—and as full of affection as 
he can stick. He only wanted to make friends 
with you.” 

“ But I don’t want to be made friends with in 
that fashion,” I said, as well as I could speak for 
crying. 

Jack laughed, and caressed me, and apologized ; 


but it was then that our troubles began, for all | 


that. 

What a nuisance that dog was no one who has 
not brought up a Newfoundland pup can imagine. 
Now it was one of the best table-cloths, not only 
pulled off, but torn into rags; or my lace set— 
Aunt Clarice’s wedding present—which had been 
laid out to bleach, had disappeared bodily, all but 
a fluttering end which hung out of Hero’s mouth 
as he careered about the yard; or it was one of 
Jack’s dress boots chewed to a pulp, and grave 
enough Master Jack looked that time. I only 
wish his belongings had suffered oftener ; but un- 
luckily he took precious good care to keep them 
out of the way. 

Jack and I were poor enough, but we had rich 
relations. Jack had an uncle, Mr. Philip Phelps, 
and I an aunt, Clarice Vaughan, both of whom 
had declared their intention of leaving us their 
respective heirs. Aunt Clarice was a childless 
widow, and Uncle Philip a bachelor. Both of 
them were peculiar in their way, and full of whims 
and “fads,” We had never been able to enter- 
tain them hitherto, but as soon as we were settled 
in our own house each of them had promised us 
a visit. It was time for Uncle Philip’s arrival 
soon after Jack brought home that wretched dog. 
Uncle Philip had always seemed very fond of me, 
and I resolved to appeal to him privately to in- 
duce Jack to banish the horrid thing from the 
house. 


Uncle Philip was stout and rubicund, with a 
bald pink head fringed with white hair, and a 
laughing blue eye—two of them, in fact. Un- 





luckily for my private plans, he took most kindly 
to Hero from the first; and as I watched the soft- 
ening of his eye over the pup’s clumsy gambols, 
I realized that any attempt to influence him as I 
desired would be utterly in vain. We were all 
collected in the back parlor on the night of his 
arrival, he sitting in a large easy-chair in the win- 
dow. He was just giving us a graphic descrip- 
tion of a recent visit to New Mexico, when he 
started, and clapped his hand to his head, with a 
sudden ejaculation. 

“T thought you told me you had no mosqui- 
toes here,” he said, with a puzzled air. 

Neither had we, as Jack and I both assured 
him, and after a moment he took up the thread 
of his narrative. Crack! another slap at his 
bald head, and another break in his tale. Crack! 
crack! crack! 

“What do you mean by denying mosquitoes ?” 
he cried, indignantly. “I know that mosquitoes 
and malaria are two things that the inhabitants 
of 4 swamp will never confess to; but I thought 
that you two were above such weaknesses.” 

Our earnest, “ But, indeed, dear uncle,” was 
suddenly interrupted by a sudden flutter of wings, 
and a douche of cold water exactly on the centre 
of Uncle Philip’s head. Jack sprang to his feet. 

“Tt’s those beastly birds, Madge,” he said. 
“They've been chucking their seeds at Uncle 
Philip, and now they’ve finished up with a show- 
er-bath. Taking their bath in their drinking-cup 
too, the little brutes! It’s too bad, I vow!” 

Uncle Philip was silent, but his face, as he 
glared at the cage overhead, was a study. I apolo- 
gized, eagerly, abjectly, and, I hoped, to some pur- 
pose. Then we adjourned to the front parlor, 
and finished the evening quietly. 

Uncle Philip was up bright and early the next 
morning. I was surprised to find him in the 
dining-room when I went down, before the bell 
rang, to see that the table was properly set. 
Hero was beside him, blinking up with his great 
stupid eyes, one big paw laid upon Uncle Philip’s 
knee, and his red tongue lolling out idiotically. 
Uncle Philip greeted me affectionately, though, I 
fancied, with rather an air of constraint. 

“Did you sleep well, Uncle Philip ?” I asked. 

Uncle Philip hesitated. 

“Tt was quiet enough most of the night,” he 
said, “but I was somewhat disturbed toward 
morning.” 

“Not used to the city noises?’ I asked; but 
Jack, who had come in behind me, laughed. 

“Nonsense, Madge!” he said. “You forget 
that Uncle Philip lives in Chicago, which is not 
exactly country. It was all those birds of yours 
again. Uncle Philip’s room is directly over my 
study, and the things tuned up at daylight, as 
usual. Nobody could sleep in such a confounded 
racket. Now confess, Uncle Philip, was not that 
the trouble ?” 

“Why, Jack!” I said, half crying. “It is too 
bad of you. The little darlings couldn’t disturb 
anybody with their singing, and you know there 
is not another window in the house where they 
can hang. Uncle Philip’s is the only other east 
room, and they must have the morning sun.” 

“Oh, pray don’t disturb your arrangements on 
my account,” said Uncle Philip, rather grimly. 
“No doubt I shall get used to it in the course 
of time.” 

Just here Hero made a diversion by an unex- 
pected and successful spring at the chop on 
Jack’s plate, with which he vanished through the 
back door, while Uncle Philip and Jack laughed 
and applauded. 

Uncle Philip staid with us less than a week, 
growing daily more silent and testy. When, on 
the fifth day, he announced his intention of leav- 
ing us, I could not feel deeply grieved ; but Jack 
was. 

“Tt is all very well for you,” he said. ‘ Uncle 
Philip is no relation of yours, and you have no 
old claims of affection and kinship pulling at 
you. It is not his money, as you very well know, 
but he is the last one of my mother’s family left, 
and to have him driven out of his nephew’s house 
by those ridiculous pets of yours—well, it’s hard, 
and no mistake.” 

“ Nonsense; Jack! The birds have nothing to 
do with it,” I said; but Jack shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“ All right,” he said; “but a man of Uncle 
Philip’s age and habits can’t stand being waken- 
ed at daylight.every morning, and disturbed at 
all hours of the-day and night besides.” 

“T don’t disturb him,” I said. 

“You do,” said Jack. “You spend your 
whole time prancing up and down stairs, opening 
and shutting the window just below his room, be- 
cause you fancy that those blessed birds are dying 
of too much or too little air.” 

“ But, Jack,” Isaid, “the poor things are sit- 
ting, and they néed constant care. You wouldn’t 
have me let them die, would you ?” 

“T’d have you consider the comfort of human 
beings before that of animals,” said Jack. “ How- 
ever, the thing is done now. Nothing would in- 
duce Uncle Philip to spend another night here. 
He has business to attend to in the city, though, 
and has taken board in Ninth Street for a few 
weeks.” 

I was sorry that Jack was vexed, of course, 
but I really could not feel very unhappy at losing a 
guest so utterly unfeeling and inconsiderate. Be- 
sides, Aunt Clarice had written to ask when it 
would be convenient for us to receive her, and 
she could now come as soon as she felt in- 
clined. 

It was the very day after Uncle Philip left that 
I found Jou-jou, the female bird, lying dead upon 
the floor. My first idea was that it was a mean 
piece of vengeance upon Jack’s part, and I taxed 
him with it, but he denied it indignantly. 

“T’m not such a brute as you seem to think, 
Madge,” he said. “I don’t like the birds, but I 
wouldn’t hurt a feather of their tails. Look 
here, though,” as he poked out with the point of 
his penknife something that had lodged in the 








tiny beak. “Here is what did the mischief. 
Stolen from my desk, too, by Jove! A clear case 
of poetic justice.” 

It was a tiny bit of red wafer which he held 
out for me to examine, and of course I had to 
acknowledge that it alone had caused the catas- 
trophe. I buried my little pet mournfully, and 
thought of bringing another to replace her, but 
Jack put his veto upon any such proceeding. 

“But, Jack,” I said, “Bijou will die of Jone- 
liness.” 

- Let him,” said Jack, savagely, and that was 
all. 

Well, Bijou didn’t die of loneliness. On the 
contrary, after reflecting on the situation for a 
few days, he plucked up heart, and launched him- 
self into such a torrent of rollicking song that 
Jack was more frantic than ever. Not even the 
melancholy sight of the nestful of cold little 
bluish speckled eggs seemed to dash his gayety 
in the least. To tell the truth, I was slightly dis- 
gusted (though I would have died before I would 
have told Jack so), for, try as I might, I could not 
persuade myself that that triumphant, rollicking, 
gurgling song bore the slightest resemblance to a 
wail of despair. 

We saw Uncle Philip tolerably often, though 
he no longer staid with us. I noticed, however, 
that he could with difficulty be persuaded to en- 
ter the back parlor. Even the sound of Bijou’s 
singing, which penetrated the closed doors, made 
him start and wince in a manner which was sim- 
ply absurd, though he never said anything. 


IL 


We were in daily expectation of Aunt Clarice’s 
arrival, the date of which was not quite certain, 
as she was staying with friends who continually 
urged her to prolong her visit. After the day for 
her coming to us had been three times fixed and 
as often postponed, I made up my mind not to 
expect her until I saw her. Consequently I had 
dismissed all thoughts of her from my mind. 

I was sitting at my sewing one morning, when 
Jane came up to tell me that a lady was in the 
parlor, who declined to send up her name. 

“An agent, no doubt,” I said. “I wish you 
had asked her business, Jane. But no matter; I 
must go down soon, to shut up Bijou, in any case.” 

So I sewed on tranquilly until I had finished 
the piece of work on which I was engaged, and 
then ran down stairs, humming a blithe little tune 
as I went. I never finished that tune, though ; 
for the first thing my eyes fell upon in the hall 
was Aunt Clarice. Yes, Aunt Clarice, sitting de- 
murely in the hall chair, but with no very demure 
expression upon her face. On the contrary, it 
was a much agitated and dishevelled Aunt Clarice 
upon whom I looked—an Aunt Clarice who ap- 
peared equally divided between tears and indig- 
nation, and who met my astonished gaze with one 
full of wrathful meaning. 

“Dear Aunt Clarice!” I cried. “Who ever 
dreamed of seeing you to-day? Why in the 
world didn’t you go into the parlor, even if Jane 
hadn’t sense enough to take you there? That 
girl’s blunders are really beyond anything.” 

“Don’t scold the girl,” said Aunt Clarice, grim- 
ly; “it’s not her fault. She took me in there 
fast enough ; but if people will turn their parlors 
into menageries, they can hardly expect their 
friends to stay in them.” 

“Menageries! Dear Aunt Clarice,” I cried, “I 
never thought you would mind poor Bijou too. 
You're as bad as Uncle Philip.” 

Aunt Clarice turned slightly red. “If that’s 
your idea of a bijou,” she said, “I have no more 
to say ;” and she began to gather up her belong- 
ings as if she meditated instant flight. 

“ But, dear Aunt Clarice,” I cried, “don’t be so 
frightened! Iwas just going to shut him up, for 
he has been out quite long enough” (“I should 
think so,” said Aunt Clarice). “ But Inever knew 
that you minded birds so much.” 

“ Birds !” said Aunt Clarice, with an indescriba- 
ble intonation. ‘“ But I do mind birds very much 
—such birds as this; birds that walk on four 
legs, and wag their tails, and make grabs at your 
ankles.” 

“Aunt Clarice,” I cried, “it’s Hero that you 
mean—Jack’s great, horrid dog. Do you mean 
to say that he is in the parlor? Oh dear! what 
shall I do? Jack says that there is no harm in 
him, but he always dances and grins at us so. 
How shall we ever get him out, for neither Jane 
nor I dare touch him ?” 

Aunt Clarice had relaxed slightly when she 
found that I had nothing to do with Hero’s 
presence in the parlor, and now she began to 
laugh. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about getting him out,” 
she said. “He is safe enough there, for I shut 
the door upon him. He kept quiet until Jane had 
gone, but as soon as I was left quite alone and 
unprotected, he floundered out from under the 
very sofa that I was sitting upon, and ‘danced 
and grinned’ at me, until I fairly took to my 
my Now I'll go up stairs and take my things 
off.” 

Jack only laughed when I complained to him 
of Hero’s escapade, said that as my pet had the 
run of his study, it was only fair that his should 
have the run of the rest of the house. He posi- 
tively refused to chain him, or even to keep him 
in the yard and cellar, as I implored him to do, if 
only on Aunt Clarice’s account. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ my relations have had their 
turn ; it is time that yours took their share now.” 

Of course when Hero had once found his way 
up stairs, there was an end of everything. Noth- 
ing would induce him to stay down after that. 
It is my belief that he had found out some way 
of worming himself through key-holes, for no 
amount of locking and barring would keep him 
out. The worst of it was that he took a violent 
fancy to Aunt Clarice. Or rather I am inclined 
to think that he found her irresistibly teasable, 
and was deep and artful enough to pretend a firm 
confidence in her fondness and admiration for 





him. At all events, wherever Aunt Clarice was, 
Hero was sure to be somewhere near. If she sat. 
down upon a sofa, Hero wriggled out from under- 
it; if she entered a room, Hero bounced at her- 
from behind the door; nay, he even secreted him- 
self under her bed at night, for the express pur- 
pose of coming out in the small hours, and wak- 
ening her by the contact of his cold wet nose and 
his warm wet tongue. Aftershe had twice aroused 
the whole household by her wild shrieks at these 
uncanny visits, Aunt Clarice mildly but firmly 
announced her determination. 

“My dear Madge,” she said, “I am very fond 
of you; Iam fond of Jack too; but really a man 
who keeps such a wild beast about his house is 
fit only for Bedlam. I can’t expect you to turn 
him out for me, so I have decided to turn myself 
out for him. I am not quite ready to go home 
yet, so I have taken board for a few weeks where 
I shall be quite comfortable.” 

Jack only laughed, and said, “Tit for tat,” 
when he heard of Aunt Clarice’s departure. He 
laughed still more when, on comparing notes, we 
found that she and Uncle Philip were now in- 
habitants of the same boarding-house in Ninth 
Street—a curious coincidence, certainly, but not 
worth going into hysterics about. It really seem- 
ed as if Jack would never get over it. Every 
now and then, during the whole evening, he would 
suddenly throw himself back, kick up his heels 
in the most undignified manner, and roar. When 
I asked him his reason for such behavior, he 
would say only, “ Uncle Philip and Aunt Clarice! 
—ho! ho! ho!’ And for days the mention of 
either name would bring a most absurd and dia- 
bolical grin to his face, which was a handsome 
enough one in general. 


Il. 


It was rather curious, I thought, that since Aunt 
Clarice had left us so abruptly we had seen noth- 
ing either of her or of Uncle Philip, although 
more than a week had passed. Aunt Clarice was 
always out—or so the servant said when I called ; 
and as for her, she had never once crossed our 
threshold since that unlucky day. 

I was just expressing my feelings upon the sub- 
ject to Jack, with Bijou hopping about the carpet 
at my feet, when the door-bell rang, and Jane 
brought in the morning’s mail. There was only 
one letter, and that I saw in a moment to be from 
Aunt Clarice. 

“ High time, I think !” I said as I tore it open. 
Then, in another moment, and with a shriek, 
“ Jack, look here !” 

This is what Jack looked at: 


“My pear Maner,—I have not seen you for 
the last week because I was trying to make up 
my mind whether or not to be an old fool, and 
in such cases the fewer witnesses one has, the 
better. I’ve decided at last, whether for better 
or for worse remains to be seen. Perhaps you 
know that Jack’s Uncle Philip Phelps and I are 
old friends, and meeting now and all— Well, 
the long and short of it is that we have made up 
our minds to be married. 

“That is all at present from 

“ Your attached aunt, 
“Crarice VavGHaN.” 

“P.S.—If Master Jack and you hadn’t seen 
fit to turn your house into a menagerie, it wouldn’t 
have happened. A mutual hatred of pets was our 
first bond of union.” 


I was crying by the time Jack had finished the 
letter, and even he looked grave, though there 
was a most exasperating twinkle in his eye. 

oe to our fortunes, little woman,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack!” Ieried. “ And to think it 
was all the doing of that hateful dog !”’ 

“ Not at all,” said Jack ; “my dog hadn’t half 
as much to do with it as your birds. If they 
hadn’t driven Uncle Philip out of the house, there 
would have been no room in it for Aunt Clarice, 
and in that case they might never have met 
again.” 

“ Nonsense !” I cried, indignantly. “If it hadn’t 
been for the dog, Aunt Clarice would have been 
here safe and sound at this minute. I’ve a great 
mind to poison him.” 

Jack suddenly grew very stern. “If you do, 
I'll wring the neck of your miserable bird,” he 
said, 

I had never seen Jack look so angry, nor any- 
thing like so angry, before, and for one minute I 
stopped short in absolute terror; then— But 
before I could speak there was a hasty scuffle on 
the stairs, and Hero in person rushed into the 
room. Bijou lifted his head and fluttered his 
wings, but he was too late. In another instant 
Hero had pounced upon the tempting plaything. 
There was a strangled squeak, an agonized gasp, 
and poor Bijou had disappeared bodily down the 
gaping red throat, and Hero was on his back, kick- 
ing convulsively, while I rushed screaming from 
the room. 

IV. 

Of course Jack and I “ embraced, with tears,” 
after the double tragedy. Neither of us could 
accuse the other, you see, for if his*pet had killed 
mine, mine had proved equally fatal to his. Then 
and there we forswore all future division of in- 
a whether in the shape of pets or anything 
else. 

Uncle Philip and Aunt Clarice Phelps prove to 
be the most cheerful and contented of elderly 
couples. It seems that it is an old love affair. 
Jack knew of it all along, which was the reason 
of his profane laughter when he found that they 
had established themselves in the same house. 
They were engaged when both were young, but 
quarrelled. Aunt Clarice married Mr. Vaughan 
out of pique, while Uncle Philip remained a bach- 
elor for her sweet sake. 

We are thoroughly reconciled now, and stran- 
ger things have happened than that we should be 
their heirs after all, 
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CHAPTER XXX.—{ Continued.) 
PLAIN TRUTHS. 


“By Jove!” he said, drawing his breath as a 
man does when he is startled. If he had thought 
Stella Branscombe supreme in her sweetness, he 
thought her still more so in her pride. 

“You needn’t look like that, Stella, as if you 
would bite my nose off!” said Gip, with another 
peal of laughter. “I declare you and Val seem 
as if you were acting a charade together.” 

Her voice and words seemed to waken her old 
playfellow from a dream. Evidently he pulled 
himself together, as he would have expressed it ; 
and, turning from Stella, he looked at Gip at first 
with surprise, then with curiosity, and then as if 
asking something or looking for something. Then 
suddenly he burst into a queer kind of laugh, as 
he took her hand in his, and said: 

“Now don’t be savage, Gip; and satire is not 
your style. Come for a spin with me, and per- 
haps you will have got into a good temper by 
the end. Why, you little fury, I didn’t know you 
had so much malice in you!” he said, as they 
skated off and left the causa belli standing with 
her watch-dog. 

To which Gip answered, candidly, “ Well, Val, 
of all things I hate a sneak about the worst. And 
that little Stella Branscombe is a real sneak, out 
and out !” 

So what with Hortensia a snake and Stella a 
sneak, the girlhood of Highwood had not much 
to congratulate itself on in the way of honesty. 

Randolph, his face flushed, and his eyes full of 
dumb reproach, stood all this time, grounded on 
his heels, awkwardly holding Stella’s hand in his. 
He had none of that kind of courage which makes 
a man take advantage of a chance. As Gip said 
of him to Pip, in those confidential hours when 
the Doves dissected their neighbors, “ He could 
not spell opportunity to save his life.” And she 
said the truth. Certainly, with Stella Brans- 
combe, who was surrounded with the sanctity be- 
longing to Cyril’s property and his own Star— 
because Cyril’s—he was always that step in the 
rear which needs discretion, and in a sense per- 
mission, before it goes on. 

“Let us go back to where papa and the Lyons 
are standing,” said Stella. 

And Randolph obediently answered, “ Very 
well, let us,” as he would have answered had she 
proposed anything else. 

And on this they set off with a much tamer 
step than she had been forced to take with Val- 
entine. As they went, Randolph, whose heart 
was too full to be contained in silence, broke his 
way out with all the frank and tactless honesty 
which was so specially his own. 

“T was so sorry, Miss Stella, when you went 
off like that with young Cowley,” he said. 

“T could not help it,” returned Stella, rather 
stonily. 

“ Georgie made such a row, the whole Broads 
must have heard her. I wanted you so much to 
turn back,” said Randolph. 

“What a silly girl that Georgie is!” cried 
Stella. “I am sure I do not want Mr. Cowley 
ever to speak to me again. Why does she let 
him? If she is so jealous of him, I wish she 
would keep him to herself.” 

“T wish he did not pay you quite so much at- 
tention,” hazarded Randolph. “ People are speak- 
ing of it so much, and I am sure you do not wish 
that, Miss Stella.” 

“Speaking of what? What do they say?” 
cried Stella, up in arms, as she had been more 
than once to-day. 

“ Well, just what people do who have nothing 
else to say, and no brains to say it with,” replied 
Randolph, in a rather mixed way. “They say 
that he is in love with you—and, of course, it is 
easy to see that he is—and that you are engaged 
to him, which you are not. I tell every one you 
are not,” he added, with energy. 

“ What a shame! what a horrid shame !” cried 
Stella, tears rushing into her eyes. “ How I wish 
I could get away from Highwood,” she added, 
with a girl’s natural petulance. “ It is too horrid 
to be made the subject of gossip and falsehood 
like this.” 

“But you are not angry with me because I 
have told you ?” asked Randolph, anxiously. “ It 
is only my duty to give you a word of warning 
when I think you want it. And indeed, dear 
Miss Stella, you must be careful with Valentine 
Cowley, if you do not want people to think more 
than is true. I am sure you don’t mind my say- 
ing this. Tell me that you don’t.” 

“No,” said Stella, making a heroic effort over 
herself ; “I am much obliged to you. I know 
that you have done it for my good.” 

All the same, she felt horribly humiliated and 
ill-treated by fate, fortune, and humanity in gen- 
eral, and wished that she could run away from 
home to-morrow, and hide herself in some inac- 
cessible place, where neither Val Cowley nor 
Highwood gossip could find her. 

“T am going off the ice now,” she said, in spite 
of herself, more coldly than usual, as she and 
Randolph neared the bank where her father was 
waiting with the Lyons. 

“So soon !” he said, ruefully. 

“Yes ; [have had quite enough of it,” was her 
reply; and poor Randolph, feeling in disgrace, 
said no more, 

“You have not been long, Stella,” said Hor- 
tensia, who wished she had staid away longer. 

“ My dear, have you had enough already ?” ask- 
ed her father, who shared Hortensia’s wish. 





“Yes,” said Stella, feeling herself unwelcome, 
because she was sensitive enough to feel “the 
sound of a shadow” at this moment. 

She turned to Mrs. Lyon, and put her hand 
within her arm. Here at least she was not one 
too many; and a mother was always something 
precious and comforting to her. 

“You and young Mr. Cowley made quite a fea- 
ture on the broad expanse,” said Mr. Branscombe, 


‘with a courtly air; “I was proud of the elegance 


and swiftness with which you went. It was real- 
ly quite suggestive.” 

“Tam glad you were pleased with me, papa,” 
said Stella, her face brightening as she spoke. 
Praise from her dear papa, a little too rare in 
these days, was so delightful, so consoling ! 

“ Yes, quite well pleased,” returned her father. 
“You made really a striking couple—quite what 
I call a show couple!” he added, with an odd 
expression’ about his mouth. 

Soon after this, Valentine and Gip, having 
finished the “spin,” by which the former had 
bargained for the return to good temper of 
the latter, came up to the little group on the 
bank, 

“ Mr. Valentine Cowley,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
in a loud, artificial voice, “allow me to congratu- 
late you on your elegance and prowess. You re- 
mind me of my own young days; and, egad, sir, 
since I was the crack skater of the regiment, I 
have not seen one who has come near me but 
yourself.” 

“Very glad, Mr. Branscombe, I am sure,” said 
Val, pleased at the old fellow’s butter, as Gip 
called it in private a few minutes after, because 
it was Stella’s father who gave it. 

“T shall be glad if you will come back with 
me, and dine at Rose Hill this evening,” contin- 
ued Mr. Branscombe. “I have one or two little 
trifles to show you that I think, with your taste, 
you will appreciate.” 

“Delighted, I am sure!” said Val, radiant, 
while Stella blushed scarlet; Randolph looked as 
if he had received his sentence of death, and 
Gip, scarcely waiting to be out of hearing, cried 
out to her old playfellow: “‘The most audacious 
bid I ever heard in my life. You will be green, 
Val, if you are taken in by that old fop!” 

“ Never fear, Gip,” said Val, with a laugh. “I 
know what I am about.” 


ee oo 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“OTHER EYES.” 


Suppenty Highwood blazed with news of Cyril 
Ponsonby. Every one was talking of him ; every 
one had his or her comments to make, his or her 
deductions to draw ; every one had either foreseen 
such a change as this from the first, and was not 
in the least degree surprised when it came, know- 
ing the young man’s character so well; or else, 
had never been so profoundly shocked, would 
never have suspected that Cyril Ponsonby, such 
a nice fellow as he was, could have been guilty of 
such a thing, and would not have believed it, save 
on such good authority as that of Jack Penne- 
father. For Jack, whose tea plantation was quite 
close to Cyril’s station, had written home to his 
people what the family called an awfully jolly 
yarn ; and among other bits of news had informed 
them that Cyril was quite “gone” on a pretty lit- 
tle woman, a Mrs. White, the wife of Captain 
White of the Ninety-ninth ; that he fairly lived in 
their bungalow ; and that this little woman, who 
was called “ Lalla Rookh” by the fellows, was 
never seen without Cyril lashed to her skirts. 
The old man was in awfully good form, continued 
Jack, and as lively as a cricket; always in the 
front of the fun, and the life of the place all round. 
He was a dead shot at big game, and made bags 
that made one’s mouth water ; but even brave men 
said he was too reckless, and that some day he 
would come to grief no end. But though he was 
a good fellow enough, he was not quite on the 
square to carry on as he did with “ Lalla” ; for the 
Captain had stuck up for him, and had been his 
friend from the first; and it did not seem quite 
the thing to spoon his wife in return. However, 
that was their own affair, said Jack, with the 
commendable philosophy of letting people order 
their own households as they would ; and no one 
had the right to interfere if the Captain didn’t 
object. 

The lad forgot to add, or rather he himself did 
not stop to reflect, that perhaps there was not a 
word of truth in the whole of this notable report, 
and that if analyzed and reduced to its original 
basis it would probably be found of no more 
weight than a pinch of dust, the gossip of a small 
Indian station not being worth the breath con- 
sumed in repeating it. Jack said nothing of this, 
and no one said it for him; so the letter made 
a profound sensation at Highwood, and on none 
more than the Pennefathers. 

It was one thing for girls to like fun and 
noise, and to call their playfellows “old men,” 
or “ dear boys,” or by their Christian names when 
not by yet more familiar nicknames, and another 
thing for young married women to get talked 
about with young unmarried men. The one was 
legitimate, and not only legitimate, byt laudable 
as a protest against Sticks—Sticks being anything 
but laudable! But prancing after a young mar- 
ried woman—spooning another man’s wife—ugh ! 
that was ugly, and wicked, and shameful; and 
both Gip and Pip, wild little pusses as they were, 
got red with genuine indignation when they spoke 
of it. This creature, this Mrs. White, ought to 
be cut for a little wretch who wanted more than 
her share ; and Cyril Ponsonby deserved a good 
thrashing to bring him to a sense of good man- 
ners. As he was the one known to the Highwood 
community, while Mrs. White was only a name, 
he got the severer half of the punishment. Had 
it been the other way, or had Mrs. White been 
known too, she would have come in for more than 
her “thirds,” while the man would have been, 
perhaps, pitied as the victim of her wiles. 





The place echoed so loudly with indignation at 
this report of Cyril’s misdeeds, that, of course, it 
came to Stella’s ears. There are never wanting 
good-natured people to tell you of what will 
wound you to hear, and the society at Highwood 
was no exception to the rule. If no one else had 
enlightened her, Gip and Pip would have been 
sure to have carried both rhatches and candle. 
As it was, she heard the news from every one, as 
it seemed to her, at once; though the shock was 
softened by Augusta making herself the first 
medium of communication, telling her what she 
knew would be of much anguish to hear, with 
some regard to humanity in the method. For 
though Stella did not agree with Augusta in her 
views of life and common-sense conduct—did not 
follow her advice, and thought that advice all 
wrong—still they were good friends, and held 
together. The widow had too much reasonable- 
ness, Stella too much sweetness, and both too much 
mutual affection, to quarrel with each other for 
a difference of opinion. As neither could prove 
herself right, each therefore must be allowed to 
think as she would; and fights in the air are stu- 
pid things to wage. 

“T knew that you will hear it from others, and 
I thought I would be the first to tell you. You 
would bear it better from me, because you know 
how much I love and feel for you,” said Augusta, 
kindly. 

She had come up to Rose Hill on a cold, damp, 
drizzling day—one of those days of chilling thaw 
which rots the ice and turns the snow to muddy 
slush, but brings no sense of warmth or release 
—simply to warn her friend of the trial that was 
before her, 

Stella held by her flag of fealty to friendship 
for the one whom she had loved. 

“T do not believe it,” she said, simply—her dis- 
claimers so essentially a confession of love as well 
as of faith. 

“Tt may be all exaggerated; I dare say it is ; 
but there must be some groundwork,” said Au- 
gusta. “There is no smoke without fire, dear 
Stella.” 

“ He is not that kind of man ; I know him bet- 
ter than this,” said Stella, sticking to her point. 
“ He can not have changed in such a short time, 
and I know what his principles were.” 

“Still, a man’s character comes out only under 
trial,” urged the widow. “It makes all the dif- 
ference whether he is happy or unhappy, tried or 
not tried. Many of us who do perfectly well while 
things go right with us fall utterly to pieces, go 
to ruin, when they go wrong. And Cyril Ponsonby 
may be of that kind, you know, dear. We can 
not tell yet.” 

“Then in that case I have ruined him body 
and soul,” said Stella, covering her face. 

Augusta looked at her for a moment in silence. 
Another woman would have said, “ Did I not ad- 
vise you to marry him? And if you had taken 
my advice, would not all this have been spared 
both to you and to him?” But Augusta was not 
like other women in things of this kind, and at 
all times cared more for the establishment of a 
principle than for self-glory or justification. 

After a little time of silence, she said, gently: 
“There is no good in going back on our actions. 
You did what you thought best at the time. Let 
the rest go. If the story is true as it stands, it 
only shows that Cyril was weak aw fond, and you 
have had an escape.” 

Stella did not answer, but she thought within 
herself, as a woman naturally would think : “ No; 
it only shows that he loved me, and that I have 
ruined him!” 

“ But now, darling,” said Augusta, “be brave 
to the world. Let no one see that you suffer, and 
do not defend him too warmly. Just listen in 
silence, without saying anything one way or the 
other. Be inscrutable; do not give the faintest 
indication of what you feel; that is the best ar- 
mor for a woman to wear—a smooth surface, but 
as impenetrable as it is smooth.” 

“TI do not think I can bear to hear him slan- 
dered without defending him,” said Stella, with 
quivering lips. 

“Then all the world will say that you are in 
love with him, Stella,” said Augusta, the lightest 
little accent of scorn in her voice. 

“They may, if they like,” said Stella. 

“ And you do not object to the appearance of 
caring for a man who has ceased to care for you ? 
Whether you broke off the engagement or not, 
at all events he has shown that he has forgotten 
you, and has consoled himself with some one 
else.” 

“T defend him asa friend ; and he has not con- 
soled himself,” said Stella, with more fidelity than 
logic. 

The widow went over to where she was sitting, 
and laid her hands on her shoulders. 

“Stella, dear child, I can not bear that you 
should make this frightful mistake !” she cried, 
speaking so earnestly that the blood came into 
her face like fire, and her gray eyes glistened and 
grew dark. “I know the world so much better 
than you do, and I know, too, what idle people 
and ill-natured people are capable of saying. I 
can not have you jeered at by all the foolish and 
slanderous tongues in Highwood. You must not; 
you must not, indeed !” 

“Must not what, Augusta ?” asked Stella, lay- 
ing her hands in turn on her friend’s arms, 

“ Defend Cyril Ponsonby,” said Augusta. 

“T can not hear him slandered, and not defend 
him,” answered Stella, gravely. ‘ That would be 
too base and cowardly.” 

“ That’s conscience again,” half sighed the wid- 
ow. “It is a troublesome possession to you, my 
dear.” 

“T would rather have the trouble of it than be 
without it,” said Stella, and Augusta said no more. 

They were on such different planes of principles 
she thought there was no use in trying to bring 
things together. They must be content to mutu- 
ally love and respect each other for what there 
was of beautiful in each and worthy to be loved 





and respected, and they must let the rest go. Dis- 
cretion ranked with Augusta as the supreme so- 
cial virtue ; duty was to Stella the epitome of the 
whole world of morals. There was no middle 
term between the two, and each must work out 
her own redemption in herown way. But though 
Augusta had not done all that she had hoped to 
do in thus making herself the bearer of ill tidings, 
she had done something. She had put Stella 
on her guard against a sudden shock from oth- 
ers, and had thus saved from unnecessary pain 
and damaging self-betrayal the girl with whom 
she said to herself twenty times a day she was 
really too angry to care what became of her, and 
for whom she felt that irrepressible respect 
which the conscientious and truthful perforce in- 
spire. 

“Well, you must act as you think best, of 
course, dear,” Augusta said, throwing up the 
game, “We are different, and must be content 
to remain so. Nothing would humiliate me so 
much as to be thought in love with a man who 
no longer cared for me.” 

“ And I would rather people said that of me 
than that I should seem to believe a slander, and 
join in disparagement of a friend—whom I re- 
spect,” said Stella. 

And then the widow kissed her and talked of 
something else. But when they parted at the 
house door—Stella going into the hall with her 
friend te help her to fasten her water-proof, and 
to see that she was as well protected from the 
weather as was possible—standing face to face 
for the last words, the girl threw her arms round 
the widow, and said, with a sudden outburst of 
feeling that swept away every vestige of misun- 
derstanding : 

“You are the kindest and dearest and wisest 
woman in the world.” 

To which Augusta answered : 

“ And you have the best heart, my darling; 
but we will not speak about the dear head! God 
bless it!” 

By which it may be seen that they parted on 
more than ordinarily amicable terms; and that the 
difference in their moral stand-points made no 
difference in their mutual affection. 

That evening there was to be a charade party 
at the Lyons’, and, of course, both the Brans- 
combes and the Pennefathers were there. It was 
just one of the ordinary evening parties so fre- 
quent at this time, when every one in the place 
was invited, and no one dreamed of refusing ; and 
apparently there was no point of difference be- 
tween this and any other. And yet there was a 
difference, and every one felt as if society had 
put on a new dress, as if the diamond had re- 
ceived another facet, as if the curtain had risen 
on a new act, and as if at least one of the act- 
resses had to appear in an untried character. 

How would she look, and how would she bear 
herself? Poor thing! said some, it would be a 
trial for her; but others sniffed at the word, and 
said: “Trial! how should it be a trial to her, 
when she was carrying on a flirtation on her own 
side, and probably was at this moment engaged 
to that young Mr. Cowley? Did a girl want all 
the world at her feet, and that one man should be 
sighing his heart out for her in India, while an- 
other was making love to her in England? Triai! 
what trial was there for her in hearing that Cyril 
Ponsonby was making a fool of himself and 
worse, out there? She had thrown him over; so 
she had nothing to say.” 

Nevertheless, they were all on the very tiptoe 
of expectation, and each wondered who would 
launch the first thunder-bolt, and who cast the 
first stone. 

They were standing grouped about the room, 
as people do in evening parties before they have 
settled down to the work of the hour; Stella and 
Augusta were side by side, and talking to them 
were Valentine Cowley and Colonel Moneypenny. 
The twins were at the farther end of the room, 
arranging with their brothers, Milford, and one 
or two more, about the charades. For though it 
was the Lyons’ party and the Lyons’ house, the 
Pennefathers were the moving spirits, as they al- 
ways were in matters of fun and gayety. Present- 
ly Val and Augusta were wanted for the green- 
room. 

“Tl go for them,” said Gip, her bright eyes 
looking a little dangerous, and her manner some- 
what that of a Bedouin, a Bashi-Bazouk, or what 
one will of aggressive and determined, with the 
victim within sight, and the place of attack pre- 
pared. 

Going across the room, she broke into the little 
circle. 

“ Augusta dear, we want you,” she said, very 
prettily, for noisy Georgie Pennefather quite 
sweetly indeed ; “and you, Val, we want you too, 
if you can possibly tear yourself away from Stella 
Branscombe’s skirts. Will you give him leave to 
come and act with us, Stella?” she added, with a 
loud laugh. 

It was so little in her way to be ill-natured that 
even now, when she had stung herself into this 
sharp hostility to her old chum’s latest realization 
of the Supreme in Woman, she was obliged to re- 
tain her old manner—though it was only manner, 
the informing spirit and impulse being something 
quite different. 

“What are you going to trot out, Gip ?” asked 
Val, a certain dash of insolence in his studied 
nonchalance. 

“Oh, I can’t give the word, you know!” said 
Gip, with another laugh; “that would be tell- 
ing. You have to sing a song, though—Lover’s 
‘What would you do, love?’ Oh, by-the-bye, Stel- 
la,” she added, turning suddenly to the girl, and 
speaking in a loud, clear, ringing voice which all 
the room could hear, “talking of ‘other eyes,’ 
have you heard of your old flame Cyril Ponson- 
by ?—how he is spooning a young married wo- 
man, and the wife, too, of the man who has been 
kindest of all to him at the station? Isn’t it a 
shame? Don’t you think it horrid?” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MINUET.” 


See illustration ca double page. 


Cuvereeep like roses, the golden lights 
Shine on the polished and gleaming floor ; 
Garlands are flung from the shadowy heights 
Of carven cornice and oaken door ; 
Banners are draped on the stately walls, 
Tapestries flicker in faded grace, 
And clear from the lifted gallery falls, 
Waking the glow in each happy face, 
The brilliant music, with rest and fret, 
And slow sweet strains, for the minuet. 


Bright as the blossoms that slip the sheath 
Of the folding calyx are maidens fair, 
Their beauty and sparkle hid beneath 
Hoods that cover the crinkled hair. 
Loosen the mantle, unclasp the shawl, 
Let ermine and sable be laid aside, 
For the small feet tap at the tuneful call, 
And scarce can wait through the dance to glide. 
Loiter not now, when they form the set 
For the courtly, dignified minuet. 


The ladies are robed in such rich attire 
As well might ransom a captive king; 
There is flashing of jewels in lucent fire, 
There is diamond lustre in brooch and ring; 
Perfumes of Araby scent the air, 
Flutter the fans, and the blushes rise 
To cheeks whose velvety dimples wear 
The pale pink flush of the dawning skies. 
Who that hath seen it can e’er forget 
The radiant charm of the minuet ? 


The men who bow with such gallant pride, 
Who utter such compliments, sweet and low, 
Are men who in many a list have tried 
The crossing lance with the valiant foe: 
The plumes that they doff with such knightly ease 
Have swept the field in a whirl of steel, 
With the sword’s swift rush, like the sound of seas, 
With mail-clad breast and a spur at heel ; 
But the triumphe of war their hearts forget 
When they lead the fair in the minuet. 


Here statesmen keen at the council board, 
Skilled and shrewd in the deep debate, 
Ave bland as the breezes of summer, stored 
With the honey of lilies at evening late. 
The white head bends to the golden curls, 
The grave lips stoop to the snowy hand, 
And suave petitions are dropped like pearls 
By voices used unto stern command. 
Dame and demoiselle queening yet 
The formal grace of the minuet. 


Touched with enchantment is love’s young dream, 
Wreathing its fancy in glance and smile; 
Glamour and rapture and bliss outbeam 
From eyes that are pure of the worldling’s guile. 
Sanguine and eager and strong of soul 
Is the lad in his nobleness, brave and high ; 
Lifted from anght that could hold control 
Unworthy the lady, so sweet and shy, 
Whose finger-tips with his own are met 
In the courteous, reticent minuet. 


Pause we now ere we turn the page; 
Fleet let the beautiful pageant pass, 

Glimpse of the pomp of a splendid age, 
Blooming here as in magic glass. 

Swift through the waltz as we flit along, 
Something we've lost of the languid grace, 


Subtle and soft as remembered song, 
Which thrills in the airy and pictured space 
Where the music throbs and the dance is set— 


The proad, the leisurely minuet. 





(Begun in Hanerr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “A Prrvorss or Tavie,” “A Daventee 
ov Hern,” “Tae Stranee ADVENTURES OF a 
Puaxton,” “‘Mao.nop or Dare,” Ero. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
PUT TO THE PROOF. 





Ir was not at all likely that at such a crisis 
George Brand should pay much attention to the 
man Kirski, who was now ushered into the room. 
He left Edwards to deal with him. In any case 
he could not have understood a word they were 
saying, except through the interpretation of Ed- 
wards, and that was a tedious process. He had 
other things to think of. 

Edwards was in a somewhat nervous and excited 
condition after hearing this strange news, and he 
grew both impatient and angry when he saw that 
Kirski was again half dazed with drink. 

“Yes, I thought so!” he exclaimed, looking as 
fierce as the mild student face permitted. “This 
is why you were not at the shop when I called 
to-day. What do you mean by it? What has 
become of your promises ?” 

“Little father, I have great trouble,” said the 
man, humbly. 

“You ?—you in trouble?” said Edwards, an- 
grily. “You do not know what trouble is. You 
have everything in the world you could wish for. 
You have good friends, as much employment as 
you can want, fair wages, and a comfortable home. 
If your wife ran away from you, isn’t it a good 
riddance? And then, instead of setting about 
your work like a good citizen, you think of noth- 
ing but murdering a man who is as far away 
from you as the man in the moon; and then you 
take to drinking, and become a nuisance to every 
one.” 

“ Little father, I have many troubles, and I wish 
to forget.” 

* a troubles!” said Edwards—though his 
anger was a little bit assumed: he wished to 
frighten the man into better ways. ‘“ What are 
your troubles? Think of that beautiful lady you 
are always talking about—who interested herself 
in you, the bigger fool she !—think of her trouble 
when she knows that her father is to die! And 
for what? Because he was not obedient to the 
laws of the Society, And he is punished with 
death ; and you—have you been obedient ? What 
has become of your promises to me?” 





The man before him seemed at this moment 
to arouse himself. He answered nothing to the 
reproaches hurled at him; but said, with a glance 
of éager interest in the sunken eyes, 

“Ts she in great trouble, little father ?” 

This gleam of intelligence rather startled Ed- 
wards. He had been merely scolding a_half- 
drunken poor devil, and had been incautious as 
to what he said. He continued, with greater dis- 
cretion, 

“Would she have her troubles made any the 
less if she knew how you were behaving? She 
was interested in you; many a time she asked 
about you—” 

“ Yes, yes,” the man said, slowly; and he was 
twisting about the cap that he held in his hand. 

“ And she gave you her portrait. Well, I am 
glad you knew you were not fit to retain such a 
gift. A young lady like that does not give her 
portrait to be taken into public-houses—” 

“No more—do not say any more, little father,” 
Kirski said, though in the same humble way; 
“it is useless.” 

“ Useless !” 

“T will not go back to any public-house—nev- 
er!” 

“So you said to me four days ago!” Edwards 
answered. 

“This time it is true,” he said, though he did 
not lift his bleared eyes. ‘“ To-morrow I will take 
back the portrait, little father; it shall remain 
with me—in my room. I do not go back to 
any public-house; I shall be no more trouble.” 
Then he said, timidly raising his eyes, “ Does she 
weep—that beautiful one ?” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said Edwards, hastily, and 
in some confusion. “Is it not natural? But 
you must not say a word about it; it is a se- 
cret. Think of it,and what one has to suffer in 
this world, and then ask yourself if you will add 
to the trouble of one who has been so kind to 
you. Now doI understand you aright? Is it a 
definite promise this time ?” 

“This time, yes, little father. 
no more need to complain of me. I will not add 
to any one’s trouble. To-morrow—no, to-night— 
I take back the portrait; it is sacred. I will not 
add to any one’s trouble.” 

There was something strange about the man’s 
manner; but Edwards put it down to the effects 
of drink; and was chiefly concerned in impress- 
ing on the dazed intelligence before him the re- 
sponsibility of the promises he had given. 

“To-morrow, then, at nine you are at the 
shop.” 

“ Assuredly, if you wish it, little father.” 

“ Remember, it is the last chance your master 
will give you. He is very kind to give you this 
chance. To-morrow you begin a new course of 
conduct; and when the young lady comes back, 
I will tell her of it.” 

“T will not add to her troubles, little father ; 
you may be sure of it this time.” 

When he had gone, Brand turned to his com- 
panion. He still held that letter in his hands. 
His face, that had grown somewhat haggard of 
late, was even paler than usual. 

“T suppose I ought to feel very glad, Edwards,” 
he said. “This is a reprieve, don’t you see, so 
far as I am concerned. And yet I can’t realize 
it; I don’t seem to care about it; all the bitter- 
ness was over.” 

“You are too bewildered yet, Brand—no won- 
der.” 

“If only the girl and her mother were over 
here,” he said; and then he added, with a quick 
instinct of fear: ‘What will she say to me? 
When she appealed to the Council, surely she 
could not have imagined that the result would be 
her father’s death. But now that she finds it so 
—when she finds that, in order to rescue me, she 
has sacrificed him—” 

He could not complete the sentence. 

“ But he has richly deserved it,” said Edwards. 

“That is not what she will look to,” he said. 
“Edwards,” he added, presently, “I am going 
home now. This place stifles me. I hate the 
look of it. That table is where they played their 
little sleight-of-hand business; and oh! the 
bravery of the one, and the indifference of the 
other, and Lind’s solemn exposition of duty and 
obedience and all the rest of it! Well, what will 
be the result when this pretty story becomes 
known? Rascality among the very foremost 
officers of the Society: what are all those people 
who have recently joined us, who are thinking 
of joining us, likely to say? Are these your 
high-priests? Are these the apostles of self-sac- 
rifice, and all the virtues ?” 

“It is bad enough, but not irreparable,” said 
Edwards, calmly. “If a member here or there 
falls out, the association remains; if one of its 
high officers betrays his trust, you see how swift 
and terrible the punishment is.” 

“T do not,” said Brand; “I see that the paper 
decree is swift enough, but what about the exe- 
cution of it? Have the Council a body of exe- 
cutioners ?” 

“JT don’t know about that,” said Edwards, 
simply ; “ but I know that when I was in Naples 
with Calabressa,I heard of the fate of several 
against whom decrees had been pronounced ; and 
I know that in every instance they anticipated 
their own fate; the horror of being continually 
on the watch was too much for them. You may 
depend on it, that is what Lind will do. He is 
a proud man; he will not go slinking about, 
afraid at every street corner of the knife of the 
Little Chaffinch or some other of those Camorra 
fellows.” 

“Edwards,” said Brand, hastily, “there is a 
taint of blood—of treachery—about this whole 
affair that sickens me. It terrifies me when I 
think of what lies ahead. I—I think I have al- 
ready tasted death; and the taste is still bitter 
in the mouth. I must get into the fresh air.” 

Edwards got his coat and hat and followed. 
He saw that his companion was strangely ex- 
cited, 


You will have 





“Tf all this work—if all we have been looking 
forward to—were to turn out to be a delusion,” 
Brand said, hurriedly, when they had got into the 
dark clear night outside, “that would be worse 
than the suicide of Ferdinand Lind or the disap- 
pearance of Beratinsky. If this is to be the end 
— if these are our companions—” 

“But how can you suggest such a thing?” 
Edwards protested. “Your imagination is fill- 
ed with blackness, Brand. You are disturbed, 
shocked, afraid. Why, who are your colleagues ? 
What do you think of—” Here he mentioned 
a whole string of names, some of them those of 
well-known Englishmen. ‘‘ Do you accuse them 
of treachery? Have you not perfect confidence 
in them? Have they not perfect confidence in 
the work we are all pledged to ?” 

But he could not shake off this horrible feel- 
ing. He wished to be alone, to fight. with it; 
he did not even think of going to Lord Evelyn; 
perhaps it was now too late. Shortly afterward 
he bade Edwards good-night, and made his way 
to his rooms at the foot of Buckingham Street. 

Waters had left the lights low; he did not 
turn them up. Outside lay the black night-world 
of London, hushed and silent, with its thousand 
golden points of fire. He was glad to be alone. 

And yet an unknown feeling of dread was 
upon him. It seemed as if now for the first time 
he realized what a terrible destiny had nearly 
been his; and that his escape, so far from ren- 
dering him joyful, had left him still trembling 
and horrified. Hitherto his pride had conquer- 
ed. Even as he had undertaken that duty, it 
was his pride that had kept him outwardly calm 
and indifferent. He would not show fear, he 
would not even show repugnance, before these 
men. And it was pride, too, that had taught him 
at length and successfully to crush down certain 
vague rebellions of conscience. He would not 
go back from his oath. He would not go back 
from the promise to which Natalie’s ring bound 
him. He would go through with this thing, and 
bid farewell to life; further than that no one 
could have demands on him. 

But the sudden release from this dire pressure 
of will left his nerves somewhat unstrung. For 
the mere sake of companionship he would like 
to have taken Natalie’s hand, to have heard her 
voice; that would have assured him, and given 
him courage. He knew not what dangers en- 
compassed her, what agony she might not be 
suffering. And the night did not answer these 
sudden, wavering, confused questionings; the 
darkness outside was as silent as the grave. 

Then a deeper gloom, almost touching despair, 
fell upon him. He saw in all those companions 
of his only so many dupes ; the great hope of his 
life left him, the future became blank. He began 
to persuade himself that he had only toyed with 
that new-found faith; that it was the despera- 
tion of ennwi, not a true hope, that had drawn 
him into this work; that henceforth he would 
have no right to call upon others to join in a vain 
undertaking. If such things as had just occurred 
were possible in this organization, with all its 
lofty aims and professions—if there was to be 
a background of assassination and conspiracy— 
why, this dream must go as others had done. 
Then what remained to him in life? He almost 
wished he had been allowed to go forward to this 
climax unknowing; to have gone with his heart 
still filled with faith ; to be assured until the last 
moment that Natalie would remember how he 
had fulfilled his promise to her. 

It was a dark night for him, within and with- 
out. But as he sat there at the window, or walk- 
ed up and down, wrestling with these demons of 
doubt and despair, a dull blue light gradually fill- 
ed the sky outside; the orange stars on the bridges 
grew less intense ; the broad river became visible 
in the dusk. Then by-and-by the dull blue clear- 
ed into a pale steely-gray, and the forms of the 
boats could be made out, anchored in the stream 
there. These were the first indications of the 
coming dawn. 

Somehow or other he ceased these restless 
pacings of his, and was attracted to the window, 
though he gazed but absently on the slow change 
taking place outside—the world-old wonder of 
the new day rising in the east. Up into that 
steely-gray glides a soft and luminous saffron- 
brown; it spreads and widens; against it the 
far dome of St. Paul’s becomes a beautiful vel- 
vet-purple. A planet, that had been golden when 
it was in the dusk near the horizon, has now sail- 
ed up into the higher heaven, and shines a clear 
silver point. And now, listen !—the hushed and 
muffled sounds in the silence; the great city is 
awakening from its sleep—there is the bark of 
a dog—the rumble of a cart is heard. And still 
that saffron-red spreads and kindles in the east, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s is richer in hue than 
ever; the river, between the black-gray bridges, 
shines now with a cold light, and the gas-lamps 
have grown pale. And then the final flood of 
glory wells up in the eastern skies, and all around 
him the higher buildings catch here and there a 
swift golden gleam: the sunrise is declared ; there 
is a new day born for the sons and the daughters 
of men. 

The night had fled, and with it the hideous 
phantoms of the night. It seemed to him that 
he had escaped from the grave, and that he was 
only now shaking off the horror of it. Look at 
the beautiful clear colors without; listen to the 
hum of the city awakening to all its cheerful ac- 
tivities; the new day has brought with it new 
desires, new hopes. He threw open the windows. 
The morning air was cold and sweet—the spar- 
rows were beginning to chirp in the garden-plots 
below. Surely that black night was over and 
gone. 

If only he could see Natalie for one moment, 
to assure her that he had succumbed but once, 
and for the last time, to despair! It was a con- 
fession he was bound to make ; it would not les- 
sen her trust in him. For now all through his 
soul a sweet clear voice was ringing: it was the 





song the sunrise had brought him; it was the 
voice of Natalie herself, with all its proud pa- 
thos and fervor, as he had heard it in the olden 
days : 
“ A little time we gain from time 
To set our seasons in some chime, 
For harsh or sweet, or loud or low, 
With seasons played out long ago, 
And souls that in their time and prime 
Took part with summer or with snow, 
Lived abject lives out or sublime, 
And had their chance of seed to sow 
For service or disservice done 
To those days dead _and this their son. 
‘*A little time that we may fill 
Or with such good works or such ill 
As loose the bonds or make them strong, 
Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
ere are who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill, 
At the sun’s hour of morning 80 
Known of souls only, and those ae A free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea." 
Surely it was still for him and her together to 
stand on some such height, hand in hand, and 
watch the sunrise come over the sea and the 
awakening world. They would forget the phan- 
toms of the night, and the traitors gone down to 
Erebus; perhaps, for this new life together, they 
might seek a new clime. There was work for 
them still; and faith, and hope, and the constant 
assurance of love. The future might perchance 
be all the more beautiful because of these dark 
perils of the past. 

As he lay thus communing with himself, the 
light shining in on his haggard face, Waters 
came into the room, and was greatly concerned 
to find that not only had his master not been to 
bed, but that the supper left out for him the 
night before had not been touched. Brand rose, 
without betraying any impatience over his attend- 
ant’s pertinacious inquiries and remonstrances. 
He went and got writing materials, and wrote as 
follows : 


“Dear Evetyn,—lIf you could go over to Na- 
ples for me—at once—I would take it as a great 
favor. I can not go myself. Whether or not, 
come to see me at Lisle Street to-day, by twelve. 

“Yours, G. B.” 


“Take this to Lord Evelyn, Waters ; and if he 
is up, get an answer.” 

* But your breakfast, sir. God bless me—” 

“Never mind breakfast, I am going to lie 
down for an hour or two now: I have had some 
business to think over. Let me have some break- 
fast about eleven—when I ring.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

That was his phrase—he had had some busi- 
ness to think over. But it seemed to him, as he 
went into the adjacent room, that that night he 
had passed through worse than the bitterness of 
death. 





CHAPTER LY. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


Tue Secretary Granaglia, the business of the 
Council being over, carried the news to Von 
Zoesch. It was almost dark when he made his 
way up the steep little terraces in the garden of 
the villa at Posilippo. He found the tall General 
seated at the entrance to the grotto-like retreat, 
smoking a cigar in the dusk. 

“You are late, Granaglia,” he said. 

“T had some difficulty in coming here,” said 
the little man with the sallow face and the tired 
eyes. “The police are busy, or pretending to 
be. The Commendatore tells me that Zaccatelli 
has been stirring them up.” 

“ Zaccatelli!” said Von Zoesch, with a little 
laugh. “It will soon be time now for Zaccatelli 
to come down from his perch. Well, now, what 
is the result ?” ; 

Granaglia briefly recounted what had occurred : 
the other manifested no surprise. 

“So this is the end of the Lind episode,” he 
said, thoughtfully. “It is a pity that so able a 
man should be thrown away. He has worked 
well; I know of no one who will ‘fill his place ; 
but that must be seen to at once, Granaglia. How 
long have they given him ?” 

“A month, your Excellency. He wishes to go 
back to England to put his affairs in order. He 
has a firm nerve.’ 

“He was a good-looking man when he was 
young,” said Von Zoesch, apparently to himself. 
Then he added: “ This Beratinsky, to whom the 
Zaccatelli affair has been transferred—what do 
you think of him? There must be no bungling, 
Granaglia. What do you think of him: is he to 
be trusted ?”” 

“Your Excellency, if I were to give you my 
own impression, I should say not in the least. 
He accepts this service—why? Because he is 
otherwise lost for certain, and here is a chance. 
It is, perhaps, better than nothing. But he does 
not go forward with any conviction of duty: what 
is he thinking but of his chance of running 
away ?” 

“ And perhaps running away beforehand, for 
example ?” 

“Oh no, your Excellency; at least, that has 
been provided for. Caprone and the brother of 
Caprone will wait upon him until the thing is 
over; and what is more, he will receive a hint 
that these two humble attendants of his are keep- 
ing an eye on him.” 

“Caprone dare not go to Rome.” 

“He is ready to go anywhere. They might as 
well try to lay hands on a ghost.” 

Von Zoesch rose, and stretched his huge frame, 
and yawned. 

“So this is the end of the episode Lind,” he 
said, idly. “It is a pity. But if a man plays a 
risky game and loses, he must pay. Perhaps 
the warning will be wholesome, Granaglia. Our 
friends must understand that our laws are not 
laid down for nothing, and that we are not afraid 
to punish offenders even if these be among our- 
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selves. I suppose there is nothing further to be 
done to-night ?” 

“T would ask your Excellency to remain here 
for a little time yet,” said the Secretary. 

“Are they coming so near? We must get 
Calabressa to procure some of them a dozen or 
two on board the schooner. However—” 

He sat down again, and lit another cigar. 

“We must pay Calabressa a compliment, 
Granaglia ; it was well done—very clever ; it has 
all turned out just as he imagined: it is not the 
first time he has done us good service, with all 
his volubility. Oh yes; the rascal knows when 
to hold his tongue. At this moment, for exam- 
ple, he refuses to open his lips.” 

“Pardon, your Excellency; but I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

The Sree laughed a little, and continued 
talking—it was one way of ing the time. 

“Tt is a good joke enough. The wily old Cala- 
bressa saw pretty clearly what the decision of the 
Council would be, and so he comes to me and en- 
treats me to be the bearer of the news to Ma- 
dame Lind and her daughter. Oh yes; it is good 
news, this deliverance of the Englishman; Ma- 
dame Lind is an old friend of mine; she and her 
daughter will be grateful. But you perceive, 
Granaglia, that what the cunning old dog was 
determined to avoid was the reporting to Madame 
Lind that her husband had been sentenced. That 
was no part of the original programme. And 
now Calabressa holds his mouth shut; he keeps 
out of the way; it is left for me to go and in- 
form the mother and daughter.” 

His voice became more serious. 

“The devil take it, it is no pleasant task at 
all! One is never sure how the brain of a wo- 
man will work; you start the engine, but it may 
plunge back the wrong way and strike you. 
Calabressa is afraid. The fox is hiding in some 
hole until it is all over.” 

“Can not I be of service, your Excellency ?” 
the Secretary said. 

“No, no; but I thank you, friend Granaglia. 
It is a delicate matter; it must be approached 
with circumspection ; and I, as an old acquaintance 
of Madame Lind, ought not to shirk the duty.” 

Apparently it was not Calabressa only who 
had some dread of the difficulties of news-bearer. 

“Tt is impossible for your Excellency to go 
near the hotel at present,” said the Secretary, 
promptly. 

But his chief refused to accept this offered 
means of escape. 

“That is true, but it is not a difficulty. To- 
night, friend Granaglia, you will send a message 
to the hotel, bidding them be at the Villa Odels- 
chalchi to-morrow morning at eleven—you un- 
derstand ?” 

“ Certainly, your Excellency.” 

“Then I will meet them, and take the risk. 
Everything must be settled off at once: we have 
wasted too much time over this affair, Granaglia. 
When does the Genoa Council meet ?” 

“On the seventh.” 

“To-morrow you must issue the summonses. 
Come, Granaglia, let us be stirring; it is cold. 
Where does Brother Conventz sleep to-night ?” 

“On board the schooner, your Excellency.” 

“Talso. To-morrow, at eleven, you will be at 
Portici ; to-night you will send the message to the 
two ladies at the hotel; and also, if you can, find 
out where that rogue Calabressa is hiding.” 

That was the last of their talking. There was 
some locking up inside; then they passed down 
through the dark garden and out into the road. 
There was no one visible. They walked on in si- 
lence. 

Punctually at eleven the next morning Natalie 
and her mother appeared at the iron gates of 
the Villa Odelschalchi and rang the bell. The 
porter appeared, admitted them, and then turned 
to the great white staircase, which Granaglia was 
at that moment seen to be descending. 

“ Will the ladies have the goodness to step into 
the garden ?” said the Secretary, with grave cour- 
tesy. ‘General Von Zoesch will be with them 
directly.” 

He accompanied them as far as the top of the 
terrace, and then bowed and withdrew. 

If Natalie Lind was agitated now, it was not 
with fear. There was a fresh animation of color 
in her cheek ; her eyes were brilliant and excited ; 
she spoke in low, eager whispers. 

“Oh, I know what he is coming to tell us, 
mother—you need not be afraid: I shall see it in 
his face before he comes near—I think I shall 
be able to hear it in the sound of his steps. 
Have courage, mother! why do you tremble so? 
Remember what Calabressa said. They are so 
powerful they can do everything; and you and 
the General Von Zoesch old friends, too. Look 
at this, mother! do you see what I have brought 
with me?” 

She opened her purse—her fingers were cer- 
tainly a little nervous—and showed her mother 
a folded-up telegraph form. 

“Tam going to telegraph to him, mcther ; sure- 
ly it is from me he should hear the news first. 
And then he might come here, mother, to go back 
with us: you will rest a few days after so much 
anxiety.” 

“T hope, my darling, it will all turn out well,” 
said the mother, turning quickly as she heard 
footsteps. 

The next second Von Zoesch appeared, his face 
red with embarrassment; but still Natalie with 
her first swift glance saw that his eyes were smil- 
ing and friendly, and her heart leaped up with a 
bound. 

“My dear young lady,” said he, taking her 
hand, “ forgive me for making such a peremptory 
appointment.” 

“ But you bring good news ?” she said, breath- 
lessly. “Oh, sir, 1 can see that you have suc- 
ceeded; yes, yes, the danger is removed — you 
have saved him.” 

“My dear young lady,” said he, smiling, but 
still greatly embarrassed, “it is my good fortune 





to be able to congratulate you. Ah,I thought 
that would bring some brightness to your eyes.” 

She raised his hand, and kissed it twice, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Mother,” she said, in a wild, joyful way, “ will 
you not thank him for me? Ido not know what 
I am saying ; and then—” 

The General had turned to her mother. Natalie 
quickly took out the telegraph form, unfolded it, 
knelt down and put it on the garden seat, and 
with trembling fingers wrote her message. 
are saved. Come to us at once; my Tiler aed 
I wait here for you” —that was the freon of 
it. Then she rose, and for a second or two stood 
irresolute, silent, and shame-faced. Happily no 
one had noticed her. These two had gone for- 
ward, and were talking together in a low voice. 
She did not join them; she could not have 
spoken then, her heart was throbbing so violent- 
ly with its newly found joy. 

“ Stefan,” said the mother, and there was a 
pleasant light i in her sad eyes too, “I shall never 
forget the gratitude we owe ycu. I have noth- 
ing else to regard now but my child’s happiness. 
You have saved her life to her.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, in stammering haste, “I 
am glad the “child i is happy. It would be a pity, 
at her time of life, and such a beautiful, brave 
young lady—yes, it would be a pity if she were 
to suffer—I am very glad. But there is another 
side to the question, Natalie. It refers to you. I 
have not such good news for you—that is, it de- 
pends on how you take it; but itis not good news ; 
it will trouble you—only, it was inevitable.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she said, calmly. 

“Your husband—” he said, regarding her 
somewhat anxiously. 

“Yes?” she said, without betraying any emotion. 

“Well, you understand, we had not the power 
to release your English friend unless there had 
been injustice—or worse—in his being appoint- 
ed. There was. More than that, it was very 
nearly a repetition of the old story. Your hus- 
band was again implicated.” 

She merely looxed at him, waiting for him to 
continue, 

“ And the Counc.i,” he said, more embarrassed 
than ever, “had to try him for his complicity. 
He was tried and—condemned.” 

“To what?” she said, quite calmly. 

“ You must know, Natalie. He loses his life.” 

She turned very pale. 

“Tt was not so before,” she managed to say, 
though her breath came and went quickly. 

“Tt was, But then he was pardoned. This 
time there is no hope.” 

She stood silent for a second or two; then she 
said, regarding him with a sad look: 

“You think me heartless, Stefan. You think 
I ought to be overwhelmed with grief. But— 
but I have been kept from my child for seven- 
teen years. I have lived with the threat of the 
betrayal of my father hanging over me. The 
affection of a wife can not endure everything. 
Still, I am—sorry.’ 

Her eyes were cast down, and they slowly filled 
with tears. Von Zoesch breathed more freely. 
He was eagerly explaining to her how this re- 
sult had become inevitable, how he himself had 
had no participation in it, and so forth, when 
Natalie Lind stepped quickly up to them, looking 
from the one to the other. She saw something 
was wrong. 

“ Mother, what is it?” she said, in vague fear. 
She turned to Von Zoesch. “Oh, sir, if there is 
something you have not told me—if there is trou- 
ble—why was it not to me that you spoke ?” 

She took hold of her mother’s hand. 

“ Mother, what is it ?” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Von Zoesch, inter- 
posing, “ you know that life is made up of both 
bitter and sweet—” 

“IT wish to know, signore,” she said, proudly, 
“what it is you have told my mother. If there 
is trouble, it is for her daughter to share it.” 

“Well, then, dear young lady, I will tell you,” 
he said, “ though it will grieve you also. I must 
explain to you. You can not suppose that the 
happy news I delivered to you was the result 
of the will of any one man or number of men. 
No; it was the result of the application of law 
and justice. Your—sweetheart, shall I call him? 
—was intrusted with a grave duty, which would 
most probably have cost him his life. In the 
ordinary way no one could have released him 
from it, however much certain friends of yours 
here might have been interested in you, and 
grieved to see you unhappy. But there was 
this possibility—it was even a probability—that 

e had been selected for this service unfairly. 
Then, no doubt, if that could be proved, he 
ought to be released.” 

“Yes, yes!” she said, impatiently. 

“That was ‘proved. Unfortunately, I have to 
tell you that among those convicted of this con- 
spiracy was your father. Well, the laws of our 
association are strict—they are even terrible 
where a delinquent is in a position of high re- 
sponsibility. My dear young lady, I must tell 
you the truth; your father has been adjudged 
guilty—and—and the punishment is—death !” 

She uttered a quick, short ery of alarm, and 
turned with frightened eyes to her mother. 

“ Mother, is it true ?—is it true?” 

The mother did not answer; she had clasped 
her trembling hands. Then the girl turned; there 
was a proud passion in her voice. 

“Oh, sir, what tiger is there among you that 
is so athirst for blood? You save one man’s 
life—after intercession and prayer you save one 
man’s life—only to seize on that of another. 
And it is to me—it is to me, his daughter—that 
you come—with congratulations! I am only a 
child—I am to be pleased: you speak of a sweet- 
heart, but you do not tell me that you are about 
to murder my father! You give me my lover; 
in exchange you take my father’s life. Is there 
a woman in all the world so despicable as to ac- 
cept her happiness at such a cost ?” 





Involuntarily she crushed up the telegram she 
held in her hand and threw it away from her. 

“Tt is not I, at all events,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, signore, you should not have mocked me 
with your congratulations. That is not the hap- 
piness you should offer to a daughter. But you 
have not killed him yet; there is time ; let things 
be as they were—that is what my sweetheart, as 
you call him, will say ; he and I are not afraid to suf- 
fer. Surely rather that than that he should marry 
a girl so heartless and cowardly as to purchase 
her happiness at the cost of her father’s life !” 

“My dear young lady,” he said, with a great 
pity and concern in his face, “I can assure you 
what you think of is impossible. What is done 
can not be undone.” 

Her proud indignation now gave way to terror. 

“Oh no, signore, you can not mean that! I 
can not believe it! You have saved one man— 
oh, signore, for the love of Heaven, this other 
also! Have pity! How can I live, if I know 
that I have killed my father !” 

He took both her hands in his, and strove to 
soothe down her wild terror and dismay. He de- 
clared to her she had nothing to do with it, no 
more than himself; that her father had been 
tried by his colleagues; that if he had not been, 
a fearful act of treachery would have been com- 
mitted. She listened, or appeared to listen ; but 
her lips were pale; her eyes had a strange look 
in them; she was breathless. 

“ Calabressa said they were all-powerful,” she 
interrupted, suddenly. “ But are they all-power- 
ful to slay only? Oh no,I can not believe it! 
I will go to them; it can not be too late; I will 
say to them that I would rather have died than 
have appealed to them, if I had known that this 
was to be the terrible result. And Calabressa— 
why did he not warn me? Or is he one of the 
blood-thirsty ones also—one of the tigers that 
crouch in the dark? Oh, signore, if they are all- 
powerful, they are all-powerful to pardon. May 
I not go to themselves ?” 

“Tt would be useless, my dear signorina,” said 
Von Zoesch, with deep compassion in his voice. 
“T am sorry to grieve you, but justice has been 
done, and the decision is past recall, And do 
not blame poor old Calabressa.” 

At this moment the bell of the outer gate 
rang, echoing through the empty house, and he 
started somewhat. 

“Come, child,” said her mother. “We have 
taken up too much of your time, Stefan. I wish 
there had been no drawback to your good news.” 

“At the present moment,” he said, glancing 
somewhat anxiously toward the building, “I can 
not ask you to stay, Natalie. But on some other 
occasion, and as soon as you please, I will give 
you any information you may wish, Remember, 
you have good friends here.” 

Natalie suffered herself to be led away. She 
seemed too horror-stricken to be able to speak. 
Von Zoesch accompanied them only to the ter- 
race, and there bade them good-by. Granaglia 
was waiting to show them to the gate. <A few 
moments afterward they were in their carriage, 
returning to Naples. 

They sat silent for some time,the mother re- 
garding her daughter anxiously. 

“ Natalushka, what are you thinking of ?” 

The girl started; her eyes were filled with a 
haunting fear, as if she had just seen some ter- 
rible thing. And yet she spoke slowly, and sad- 
ly, and wistfully : 

“T was thinking, mother, that perhaps it was 
not so hard to be condemned to die; for then 
there would come an end to one’s suffering. And 
I was wondering whether there had been many 
women in the world who had to accuse them- 
selves of taking a part in bringing about their own 
father’s death. Oh, I hope not!—TI hope not!” 

A second afterward she added, with more than 
the bitterness of tears in her trembling voice, 
“And—and I was thinking of General Von 
Zoesch’s congratulations, mother.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








WILD ROSE DESIGN FOR 
TABLE-COVER. 


See illustration on page 164. 


UR pattern, this week, from the New York 
Decorative Art Society, is a design of wild 
roses for a table-cover about a yard square. It 
is entirely suitable either for linen or felt, or 
other proper material for a table-cloth. A cov- 
er, with the pattern begun, with crewels to finish 
it, wrought on linen, costs five dollars, and the 
same thing on felt costs six dollars. It is usu- 
ally worked in the solid embroidery commonly, 
though erroneously, known as crewel stitch ; but 
it can be done in outline if preferred, although 
it is not so effective. The colors are olive greens 
of medium darkness, rose pinks shading almost 
to white, with a little yellow for the stamens. 
An elaborate description of the method of work- 
ing with crewels was printed in the Bazar, No. 
48, Vol. XIII, November 27, 1880, with the in- 
itial design from the Decorative Art Society. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to repeat it in detail 
here, but it may be well to remark that the direc- 
tion of the stitches must always take the grain 
of the leaf, flower, or stem to be worked. Leaves 
should be wrought from the centre vein, flowers 
from the edge of the petal toward the middle, 
and stems up and down. 

In connection with this subject, it is proper to 
notice that the Society of Decorative Art has of- 
fered a number of prizes for new designs, the 
competitive examination to take place the latter 
part of April, and to be followed by a fortnight’s 
exhibition of the designs sent in. A loan collec- 
tion of antique and modern tapestries and other 
artistic stuffs will be united with it, and add an 
interesting feature. The prizes, thirteen in num- 
ber, are, $500 for the best portiére or window- 
hanging, $100 for the second best ; $200 for the 
best design for screens of not less than three 





panels, $50 for the second best ; $125 for the best 
design for frieze or band for table-cover, lambre- 
quin, or other decorative purpose, $25 for the 
second best. A number of special prizes are of- 
fered by officers and members of the society, and 
these are, $100 for the best table-cover, $50 for 
the most artistic example of needle-work not in- 
cluded in the other prizes, $50 for the best de- 
sign in outline-work on silk, $25 for the best 
design of outline-work on linen, $25 for the best 
example of drawn-work, $25 for the best figure 
design suitable for a panel, and $25 offered by 
the Art Interchange newspaper for the best col- 
or-treatment of any design offered in the compe- 
tition. As will readily be seen, this is a very 
important effort to stimulate decorative design 
in this country, and it is hoped that artists in 
this line all over the republic will send contribu- 
tions. The jury who will determine the merits 
of the designs will be composed of art-experts, 
both professional and amateur. For the benefit of 
those interested, it is well to remark that a com- 
prehensive circular containing all the rules and 
conditions governing the competition has been 
printed by the society, and can be obtained by 
addressing the Prize Design Competition, Society 
of Decorative Art, 34 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 





Spring and Summer Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 172. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress of toile d’Alsace, a 
figured cotton goods like percale, is a suitable 
model for plain woollen dresses as well as for all 
washing fabrics. The basque fits as plainly as a 
Jersey, and has monks’ sleeves. The pointed over- 
skirt is draped upon the edge of the waist, and 
has notrimming. Many pleatings trim the round 
skirt. A mull fichu is worn with the low-throated 
waist, fastened by flowers instead of a brooch. 
The round hat of Tuscan straw is one of the new- 
est shapes for spring and summer. 

Fig. 2.—This dress of blue and white percale 
has a round waist gathered in at the belt, and a 
long over-skirt, with a box-pleated effect in front. 
The sleeves and neck have frills of white em- 
broidered muslin, and there is a jabot of the same 
down the front of the waist. Shaded blue satin 
ribbon is used for the belt and bows. 

Fig. 3.—This suit of figured satteen has dark 
plum-colored ground strewn with daisies that are 
cream white. The long basque is single-breasted, 
with a notched collar; the neck and sleeves have 
pleated white muslin for trimming, and a ribbon 
bracelet is on each sleeve. The long over-skirt 
is knotted and draped intricately, and almost con- 
ceals the lower skirt. This design will be used 
for light woollen suits for early spring. The Tus- 
can poke bonnet is trimmed with ombré plum-col- 
ored ribbon and tea-roses, 

Fig. 4.—This dress of bordered satteen has a 
dark green ground, with chrysanthemums of pale 
yellow tints in the ground-work and in the border. 
The basque is smooth-fitting, and has a bordered 
pelerine cape, and a “soft belt” or sash tied on 
the left side, with short hanging ends cut off di- 
agonally, and trimmed by the border. The point- 
ed apron over-skirt has deep folds turned upward 
across theapron. The bordering trims this apron, 
and also appears in the pleatings at the foot. The 
poke-bonnet of English straw is trimmed with sat- 
in merveilleux ribbon of green shades, giving the 
effect of an Alsacian bow. A pompon of flowers 
is placed at the back of the crown. The parasol 
is of the dress goods, with a stick of white-thorn. 

For these early designs we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Lorp & Taytor. 





ICE MOUNTAINS AT NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


See illustration on page 173. 

HIS beautiful illustration, which was drawn 

on the spot for the Bazar by Mr. William 
H. Gibson, the author-artist of that most exquisite 
of holiday books, Pastoral Days, depicts a strik- 
ing feature of the winter scenery at Niagara that 
will probably be unfamiliar to many of our read- 
ers who only know it in its summer garb. Dur- 
ing this season the spray of the cataract freezes 
as it dashes on the rocks and earth along the 
river edge, and accumulates in huge masses of 
solid ice, which by degrees form actual ranges of 
ice mountains, following the whole course of the 
fall, and varying in height. The mountain shown 
at the right of the picture reaches to within a few 
feet of the altitude of the fall itself—at least one 
hundred and fifty feet. These ice mountains are 
a great resort for coasters. No sleds are required. 
Clambering by the aid of steel creepers mounted 
on shoes, or holes cut in the ice, pleasure-seek 
ers glide down the declivities swiftly, but not al- 
ways safely, as it frequently happens that they 
narrowly escape hurrying into the boiling river 
through the velocity of the descent. Only a few 
days since, an unlucky skater was rescued by mir- 
acle from the very brink, to which he had clung 
with desperation, with torn hands and manifold 
bruises. On the occurrence of a thaw, the ice 
breaks up in Lake Erie, and floats down in great 
blocks into the river, where it collects, and forms 
an ice bridge, reaching from shore to shore, which 
sometimes freezes hard enough to permit persons 
to cross it in safety. The picture is taken from the 
centre of this ice bridge, looking toward the Amer- 
ican Fall, and showing the range of ice mountains 
formed there upon a nucleus of rock, and covered 
with people. Huge icicles are seen, lodged in the 
clefts of the rocks, which glitter like diamonds 
in the sun. A notable feature in the landscape 
is the clouds of gulls, which are numbered by 
thousands, and which soar hither and thither 
through the mist, dashing through the rainbow, 
and disporting themselves in company with flocks 
of wild-ducks, so tame that their name seems a 
misnomer, which show no fear at the approach 
of man, and play in the water, remaining under 
the surface a minute at a time, 
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ICE MOUNTAINS AT NIAGARA FALLS.—Drawn sy W. H. Grsson.—[Sex Pace 171.] 








HARPER ‘Ss BAZAR. 








ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. Q. D.—The Woman's Exchange, 4 East Twentieth 
Street, New York city, buys, or rather disposes of, 
fancy articles, point or Honiton laces, etc. The regu- 
lar fancy stores usually bave such articles made by 
their own employées. 

H. H.—Read reply just given “S.Q.D.” The Ex- 
change is conducted by ladies. 

Cuatnam.—You can have the coiffare you mention 
made by any of the leading hair-dressers in this city. 
We do not furnish addresses in this column. 

Mas. H. W. M.—Get some brocaded satin de Lyon 
for a basque and for the front and side breadths of 
your black silk. Have three or four flowing back 
Yreadths of plain silk, and trim with small pleatings 
or else bias gathered flounces at the foot. 

Maxy.—White mall dresses worn in the summer by 
ladies in mourning are in better taste trimmed with 
tucks and tucked ruffles than with serpentine braid, 
though the latter is used. The silk dress trimmed 
with crape is appropriate with a crape bonnet worn 
without a veil. 

D. L. C.—Some shirred Surah satin—which is heavier 
than Surah silk, and more lustrous—will look well as 
scarf drapery on the waist and as sashes on the skirt 
of your figured wool dress, One of the most popular 
ways cf making such a dress is that having a round 
waist and full round skirt with side sashes; another 
design has a pleated shooting-jacket with a gored skirt 
that has two deep pleatings covering the back breadths, 
while the front has a square-cornered apron, wrinkled, 
and reaching almost to the foot of the skirt. This 
apron has a bias fold on three sides of it, and falls on 
& very narrow pleating below. 

B. L. K.—A black silk suit for spring will look well 
made with a basque and a skirt like that just described 
to“ D. L. C.,” with two pleatings behind, and the apron 
trimmed with beaded passementerie. The coat should 
be double-breasted, lined with thin lining silk, either 
Javender, red, black, or old gold, and interlined with 
soft flannel for warmth. You will not need any trim- 
ming but handsomely jetted buttons for such a gar- 
ment. Twenty yards will not be considered enough 
material by most dressmakers for such a silk suit, as 
they still require that quantity for a dress without an 
outside jacket.—We do receive postage stamps that are 
in good order in exchange for patterns. 

C.—Small silver vegetable dishes are in as good taste 
as, and more serviceable than, china. The dress of a 
waiter in a private family does not differ from the con- 
ventional black suit, with white neck-tie and white cot- 
ton glovea. 

Constanoy.—The article on wedding costumes pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., gives answers to most 
of your inquiries, which we have not space to repeat. 
fhe gentleman's friends should call on the lady as soon 
ns the nt is ed, which call she may 
veturn in his company or with one of her family. Ca- 
sonical weddings are celebrated before noon. 

Mania.—The engraving of Gainsborough’ 's “ Masi- 
7 was published in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X 

>. E. B.—Mrs, Spofford’s story, “ The Brocade,” was 
pablished in Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. 

G. E. 8.—The star marks the beginning of a pattern 
jigure, and is used where a pattern is to be repeated 
one or more times in the course of the round. A pat- 
tern figure which begins with *«, usually ends with the 
clause, “‘ Repeat from *.” 

VioLet.—When the reception takes place immediate- 
by after the wedding, you can discriminate between 
particular friends whom it is convenient to entertain 
and those invited to the church. If simple calling 
cards are sent, you should include all invited to the 
ceremony whose acquaintance you wish to continue. 

A Hoosrer.—You will be apt to find all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest, at Manhattan Beach. 

Srvrt.—Ladies go in walking dress, with bonnets, 
to four-o’clock teas, invitations to which do not re- 
quire an acceptance if you attend; otherwise send 
your visiting-card. 

Gitxs.—The article on palmistry to which you refer 
was published in Harper’s Bazar No.7, Vol. VIL. You 
can obtain the nnmber by remitting the price, 10 cents. 

Ovp Sunsceier.—Your periodicals will be addressed 
as you may direct, whether to the head or the individ- 
ual members of your family. 

Merzexim.—We can not possibly undertake to tell 
you how to carry on your business. 

Arminivus.--You had better address the gentleman 
directly for particulars of his family, which we should 
not feel at liberty to give, even if we knew them. 

Josiz.—The popular poem, “ Our Own,” beginning, 

“If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 

That I said when you went away,’ 
was written by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, for Harper’s 
Bazar, in 1874, and published in No. 11, Vol. V. This 
poem has so often been copied without credit, that its 
origin seems to be generally forgotten.—We can not 
undertake to vouch for individuals, or to decide upon 
the merits of a lady's handwriting. 

A Frerenp to Tur “ Bazan.”—We can not find the 
paragraph you mention. 

Op Sunsoriser.—When a lady asks a gentleman to 
escort her, the carriage should wait at her own house, 
and not be sent for him. 

Fanniz.—A gentleman may ask permission to call 
on a Jady, or she may invite bim to do so. It is an un- 
warrantable liberty for him to presume to call without 
a special invitation. 

Ametia.—Read the above answer. You should, of 
course, write your friend’s friend to call again if you 
wish to continue bis acquaintance. 

M. F. B.—We know of no book that teaches the an- 
gular English chirography. A writing-master will be 
your best guide, if you can not teach yourself. In our 
opinion, which you ask, this style of penmanship is nei- 
ther as legible nor as pretty as an elegant round hand. 
We have repeatedly said that we do not undertake to 
judge of the merits of our correspondents’ handwriting. 

Sussorwmer.—Satin stitch is worked in a succession 
of close stitches lying side by side, and completely cov- 
ering the material ; it is worked over and under so that 
both sides of the work look alike, the needle being 
brought out on one side exactly on the outline, carried 
across and down on the other. The direction of the 
stitch depends somewhat on the shape of the figure 
to be worked, and is always clearly shown in the illus- 
trations in the Bazar, 

A. H. K.—Directions for transferring the designs to 
both light and dark materials were given in Bazar No. 
48, Vol. XIII. The edges of Canton flannel curtains 
may be turned down and fastened with coarse silk in 
a fancy stitch, as herring-bone or cross-seam ; or, if 
the hem is not desired, can be finished with heavy 
cord, with galloon or gimp, or overcast in button-hole 
stitch, The edge of a table-cover is similarly finished, 
with or without the addition of a tassel at each corner, 
or else is bordered with fringe. 








WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 


658 Broadway, New York.—[Adv.] 





Rixer’s Cream of Roses is harmless, delicate, 
beautiful in effect, easy of application, made suita- 
ble to all complexions, really beneficial to the skin, 
and reasonable in price. What more can any one 
ask? 50 cts. per bottle. Riker & Son, Druggists, 
353 Sixth Avenue, sole manufacturers. ea Com.] 








DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—[ Adv. } 





Tux highest priced and most simple Baking Powder 
made is Hanford’s None Such, made at Syracuse, N. Y. 
It is said no chemist has been able to find anything in 
it but the finest Soda and pure Cream Tartar.—[Com.) 














Corvine Wurrr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the Sip ylement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is camaiy useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 26 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















ADVERTI SEMEN'TS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the spore soe | of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selec cocoa, Mr. Epps 
breakfast - tables wah a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution ‘may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever mgd is a weak | point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure een and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service 





has provided our 


Sold site in dltent tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 

BL! S$s° s 









Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Oushing, Exquisite —_ 
Acknowled, all to be the best and earliest grown 
Editor of zs Agricuiturist says = : “ Very early, productive 
and good; quality not to be 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
« American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 
fcan Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every package. 
Paices.—One-fourth pint age, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents, 


uart, $1.25;,by mail, paid. 
be ‘Our Novelty dale full particulars, mailed free, 


CATALOGUE of 
DEN FIELD AND 
FLOWER SEE 


UITS AND 


HE 
FARM & ( P11) pn 


S, 

L TRATION! 

BEAUTIFUL. AL LUSTRA RTIONS, 
WER Vecmenne 

= their culture—150 

eiled to all applicants enclosing cents, Which can be 

educted from first order for seeds. 

Address, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York, 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Fruit Lozenge 
R . Constipation. 
ee congestion, &c. 
Prepared x E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
a le 1° i, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
~~ Druggists. 


T A M A B ms oa refreshing 
ile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
de la Faculté de Pari 
75 cents the box. 














For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form 
mneee FOY’S IMPROVED 


oORsET 
SKIRT: ye A 
@ 18 NOT EXCE 
lh Ooo = Soe 
| to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $160. For 





FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, OONN. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies for the sale of our Cut Paper Patterns 
throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
RE the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 


care, 
and illustrated. Sold aon 2c. ; by mail, 2c. 
Suveex Guave1 Parsx Co., Pub’s, 082 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S RE- 
PORT ON BAKING POWDERS. 
Tue recent publication of the report giving 

the comparative merits of various Baking Pow- 

ders, according to tests made by the Government 

Chemist, has induced some of the manufacturers 

of brands whose inferiority was thus brought to 

light to resort to various means and publications 
in order to rid themselves of the results of that 
unfavorable exposition of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the 
matter, and to avoid any misconception arising 
out of statements of our competitors, seeking to 
break the force of the report, I herewith subjoin 
the main part of the report, in which the com- 
parative values are correctly given. 

Dr. Love’s tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use; and, as 
their capacity lies in their leavening power, tests 
were directed solely to ascertain the available 
gas of each powder. 


Available Gas. | Compara- 

Name of the Cubic inches per tive worth 
Baking 8. each ounce Powder, per Ib. 
“ Royal” (cream tartar powder). .127.4 50 cts. 
- Rumford’s a (phosphate) fresh..122.5 48 “ 
old... 827° 18 “ 

- Hanford’s None Such”........ 121.6 47% “ 
“ ROGMONE kisses ss oc eetaness me a.“ 
“Charm” (alum powder)....... 116.9 46 “ 
“ Amazon” (alum powder)...... 111.9 44 * 
“Cleveland’s” (short weight $0z).110.8 43 “ 
ss. AE EET RE CER Ee eee 106.8 42 “ 
i | ee res 102.6 40 “ 
“ Lewis’s Condensed”.......... 98.2 38} “ 
“ Andrews’s Pearl”....... (oo30 oe oe 
“ Hecker’s Perfect”.........00 92.5 36 “ 


The Government Chemist also adds: “I regard 
all alum powders as very unwholesome. Phos- 
phate and Tartaric Acid powders liberate their 
gas too freely in process of baking, or under 
varying climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 

It is proper to state that all the powders ex- 
amined were from the open market, and that the 
original labels were in every case broken by Dr. 
Love himself. He also informs me that he him- 
self purchased the can of Royal Baking Powder 
at the store of Park & Tilford. 

I have only to add that for 20 years the Roy- 
al Baking Powder has been before the public, 
and it is to-day the standard for purity and ex- 
cellence throughout the world. Because of its 
intrinsic merit and by virtue of honorable enter- 
prise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken this 
rank; and I am, therefore, not surprised to find 
adventurers in the business, anxious to assume 
their preparations to be its equal. 


J. C. HOAGLAND, 
President Royal Baking Powder Company. 
New York, February 17th, 1881, 


MUSIC 


47 CHOICE PIECES, 24 CTS. 
With Complete Words and Music. 


The usual price of sheet music 18 85 cents per piece; _— 
price the above 47 owe would cost $16.55. e high 
of musicis ae to the few sold of each piece and the | 


diss 
count made to dealers. In order to in 


uce our musicinto 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For workin, * woseg of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, an eap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 
w ec PRESERVING 
| = CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
om compen by - best 
hysicians as not injurious to 
4 < ogi Reith. For sale by Chicago 
<i Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
o8 Chicago, Til. Price by ee 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ 
wanted in all parts of the 


DESIGNS FOR ART! = 
NEEDLEWORK, 


A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the South 
Kensington Stitch sent to any address on application to 
s. w. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp For Criroutar TO 
L. P. TIBBALS. 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block | above Stewart's. 


PICTURE FRAMES. It It 
will suge:y pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices. 


S.H. MacEtwaty, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av. » Chicago 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 























L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
The iatest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 
Marie Antoinette Switches, all seis pow 


dresses the hair for front and back, from 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Mair taken in Exchange. 

Eugenie’s Secret of ponuey. ~" 4 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Bowders 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per bo: 


Indelible bby peg = Lip me Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Art in Carpetings. 
W.& J.SLOANE 


Have now in stock a choice selection 
of all grades of Carpetings. 

Designs prepared expressly to their 
order, to suit the newest and most 
popular styles of furnishing. 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND EMBROIDERIES, 


To which they invite the special atten- 
tion of connoisseurs of 


DECORATIVE ART. 
649, 651, and 655 Broadway, N. Y. 
- MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


yy are now regular! ny by made, from 
ES) 109 (shown in the cut), the ‘ihtest 
: and smallest size, OReat y known 
zn oe the BADE at only 92 
: CONCERT ORGA 
S8TYLEs at from 











w 
PRIC! 2. e 
and pow NCE, $22. sufficient Vigeie (three and a quarter 
o' 


octaves) for the full 
and ular sacred usic generally. 


and secular i 
SON & HAMLIN ORGANS are the 
BEST IN a Maa ae on HIGHEST 
WARDS miry at EVERY 
ONE of the “GREAT WORLDS EX! EXHIBITIONS FoR 
YE. 


eonly ra organs which 
seey at an 


. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COo., 
t., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 
YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


WAVE.” 


\ The unparalleled success of 
Me, this st addition to a 
ty lady’s i Ht is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
7 and jJast, though is ho means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
/ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates, They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have loat 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Bein e of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
oat of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing awa 
with crimping pins and the anger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values net rsonal beaut: wy the 
opinion of her friends, RICE, #6 $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). eek oo oth or = 
ane of exchanging. To LY of M 
- THOMPSON, 107 anal See + Rig 
Pa Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 























send 








Wades 


pages information), mailed for 8c. stam: 
t fe Merchants on ap ication. 
etale Price Gurren or f 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL PENS 


o.oBr ALL DEALER IRLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS E EXf 1878. 


BARLOWS ae 
INDIGO BLUE, a2 Scere eo 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St.,! N. -Y. 








a P Lae tem Soe BLUE. 
fe tho 





Prettiest deleneanhm most beau 
NO 


RD CARD FACTORY, Ni 
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Marcu 12, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








i881 JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


O VO __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. oO” COCROCKERY. 
wa 52 hts CHINA. 


od ONES © 


Kighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue | 
AND 








| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. y 











x 
JONES 

Hors. p OC LACES. 

CARPETS. ~ (J o” aiovzs. 

UPHOLSTERY g HOSIERY, 

yurniturz. A_O MILLINERY. 

DOMESTICS. OR Gents’ Fornisuina G'ps. 





~ Mail Orders receive Special Attention. _ 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ih jas. JONES 
Le Boutilier Bros., 


BLACK GOODS. 
A large purchase of 45-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK 
FRENCH CAMELETTE, 
AT 75c., 85c., AND $1 PER YARD; 

WORTH FULLY 20 PER CENT. MORE. 
44-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR BUNT- 
INGS at 75 cents per yard; the same quality as SOLD 
LAST SUMMER AT $1. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 





An invoice of five cases of these goods received di- 
rect from Paris, in which we offer very great induce- 
ments to purchasers. We enumerate only a few 

specimen prices 

EMBROIDERED BANDED CHEMISES as low as 


75 cents each ; ep to the finest goods imported. 
EMB BROIDER 2D SACQUE CHEMISES as low as 
80 cents each. 


— NIGHT DRESSES from $1 75 to 


GREAT BARGAINS IN LINEN CHEMISES, OF 
WHICH WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORT MENT, AT 
ABOUT LAST YEAR'S PRICES FOR COTTON 
GOODS. 





Samples and Catalogues sent on request. 


48 East 14th St 845 & 847 Broadway, 


N E dl YORE. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............-.. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............++.. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Marrrr’s MaGazine..... aes} 
Harrer’s WEEKLY... Cad TO: vevcsccncd $10 Ww 
Hanren’s Bazan......... 
Harrer’s MaGazine..... } 
Hanvut’s Weak . : CE BOR: o tudesesecs 7 00 
Harrer’s Magazi \ . - 
Hanpon’s Baxan.. { OO0 TORE ccccsdensde 7 00 
Harrrr’s Weekty....... , e 
Mikvais Meshh } Ome TeGRisccccsccces 7 00 





Remittances should be made by Post-Offce 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


MARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrze & Brorurrs. 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 
REL oP 
FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 

800 varieties. Fresh and true to 





name. 
home-grown and imported. ry A. pkts, fo for 244 Denies 
10 cent pkts. oe cen “. See my low-priced list o, 
Verbenas, ide Gardeae its by tail 6 





other 

D. 0. MOGRAW, Riversi 
$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 


OR GA N mmm Daniel F. Beatty, W ashington, N. J. 


50) ‘CHROMOS, name in new type, 10¢. by mail, 
40 Agts.Samples,10c. U.S.Carp Co., Northford,Ct. 


50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10. 
Name in fancy vy type. Conn. Carp Co.,3 »Northford, iC t 





$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hauverr & Co. »Portland,Maine. 





5 Elegant Genuine Chromo. Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 





KEYES, 


* | 849, 351, and 353 8th Ave., N.Y, 
SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 
line ever offered. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
SILKS IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 

THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 
AT 75 CTS. PER YARD. 

THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
IN THE MARKET. 

THE PRICE IS 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C.0.D, 

The sizes range from 32 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 


MY COLLEGE DAYS. 


ROBERT TOMES, M.D. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 








A very entertaining book has Dr. Robert Tomes 
made out of his academic reminiscences on both sides 
of the ocean. * * * We advise our readers to make 
acquaintance with the interesting little volume as 
soon as may be. Mr. Tomes writes with ease and 
point, and his numerous anecdotes are very well told. 
There are glimpses in his pages of not a few persons 
of celebrity, and accounts of manners and customs on 
both sides of the ocean forty years or more ago, which 
will both surprise and amuse.—N. Y. Mail. 

The huge watermelon is not to be compared with 
a mellow peach or a luscious Seckel pear that can be 
covered in the hand; and the mammoth octavo is 
often outdone in the capacity to entertain by some 
insignificant sixteenmo that can be dropped easily 
into a coat pocket. Mr. ‘l'omes’s modest recital of 
the recollections of his college days belongs in this 
creditable category. * * * Not many old tomes are so 
interesting as old Mr. Robert Tomes in his recollec- 
tions of his college days. To misuse Dr. Dexter’s 
motto: ‘In these old Tomes live the old times,” * * * 
It relates events and incidents, the like of which have 
happened to hundreds and thousands of us, but its 
style is so simple and straightforward, and its subject 
is so constantly interesting because so constantly 
within the limits of our own experience, that to read 
the first page is to follow it to the end.—The Literary 
World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
YS. 








50 Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse — 
with name,in Case 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 





30 Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards,with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H.M.Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


1 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 








5 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


§ New Styles Perf famed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese be ards,name on lc. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 





ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE, & C0 


SPRING SILKS. 


Are now exhibiting a fine selection of Plain 

and Figured Corahs and Foulards, Plain and 

Checked Louisines, Egyptian Bayadéres, &c. 
Also, 

An early opening of Plain and Fancy Dress 

Goods, Linen Lawns, Batistes, &c., &e. 


Broadway & [9th St. 








AVE MONE 


by sendingfor our new fF ASHION GUIDE, 
con 280 I 


justra combine 
and Price List of our 
embracing Switches, 





e without it. 
dy HAUSSI & CO., 300 Grand 
., With privilege of returning. 





NVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 

4 Plays, Charades, Tableanx, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for t Young Folks, 30 
cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders to P. O. 
Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 





DrreR HNO RON 


EVER THIN 


—FOR THE 





3 LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 32-col. Oh paper Free with 
every order. Amertoan Carp Co., West Have en, Conn, 


$5 to $2 





per day at home. Samples worth 5. free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











5 Landscape, ye, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Edge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co, North Hav en, Ct. 





hk TRANSFEI RS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Ini- 
tial Letters, and Braiding. 
(f Supplied by all 
4 ZEPHYR WOOL STORES. 
Three books of Patterns 


# A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS | 
Ae % 






Bg of Ten Cents. 


Supplied at Wholesale by 
B. ULMANN & CO., 
96 and 98 Grand St., N.Y. 


50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’ g “Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name On, 10c. Curmron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 








25 Or All large new Chromo Cards, the prettiest you ever 
saw, with name, 10c. Nassau Caxp Co. Nassau, N.Y. 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
MAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 





$5. The | endeste- Mackemoss Piano-ette. $5. 


eo most rvellous mechanical invention of ~ 
ot Ayton it will} play any tune in a melodious and pleasing manner. 
Difficult and child music produced in a masterly style, and it can be 
as i protean! 4 grown person and will furnish music 
A os ‘ing hour after hour, without 
m the operation, The most 
wonderful of all musical inventions; a machine which in a purely me- {iJ 
chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marcbes, }& 
&c., &c., without any practice or knowledge of music whatever ; in \ 
respect far superior to any music-box, for there is no limit whatever to 
the number of tunes it will pl The Bee yey in a flexible strip 
Cece — (the a ng cut 
showing it inits improved form), and is having the oe sale ever ob- 
tained by a musicalinstrumentin the country. It has fine black walnut 
cases, highly decorated, the notes or bars (the music producers) are met- 


layed by a chil 
for social 
any knowledge of phe being required ta 





produce the effect. It has just jecompanyi 





al, on same principle asa tuning — —_ produce clear and most melodious notes, and never get out of tune; the bars are struck 


by strikers, the same as the wires 


in a piano, only they work automatically instead of by the fingers. The strip of pre: 
ony may Winches wide, and as it passes through 


pared paper in 
the rollers ag over the keys, the strikers 


strike he right note; this is alldone automatically, without — assistance from the 
oe tunets aa erfectly. 


it oe be one <i most ap) resents to make any 





ited. tis poe’ Man faster than any musical instrument ever araoete ah her is rie One, re everybod 
Fiano eels oniy $5, including a selection of populartunes. Address, The MASSACH 


its ss or pans. lity almost unlim- 
delighted. ie price of the 


AN CO. 
57 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A., Sole Manufacturers. bs 


| x. 
DR. SCHLIEMANN'S ILIOS. 





g sent, post free, on receipt 
| 


J 392 Broadway,N.Y. | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 


MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Ase. Srevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IL. 

THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters. By W. A. P. Marri, D.D., LL.D. Presi- 
dent of the Tungwen College, Peking. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. , 

III. 


INDEX TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes L. to LX. Inclusive. From June, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compiled by Cuartes A. Durrezz. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

IV. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney, while he was Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, Editor of the Organ of the Democratic Party 
(The Washington Daily Union) from 1851 to 1855, 
and Editor of the Organ of the Republican Party 
(The Washington Daily Chronicle) from 1862 to 1868, 
Volume IL “12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Vv. 

THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Troitopr. 

In Two Vulumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Vi. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Governmenys Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
“ Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIL. 

SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epvwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University "of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere scam 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

VIII. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By ALrrep Ru = Wa aor, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,”’ “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. “Ww ‘ith Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. x 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. 
Rev. Freprrick W. Roserrson, M.A., 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 


Preached 
By the late 
Incumbent of 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


llios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henny Sous.ir- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘‘ My- 
cene,” &c. Witha Prefac e, Appendices, and Notes, 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations, Im- 
perial Svo, Hluminated Cloth, $12 00. 
XI. 


PASTORAL DAYS;; or, Memories of a New England 


Year. By W. Hamt.ton Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 
XII. 
LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 


Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Biaixis. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XII. 

KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanper Wittiam Kinerake. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mv, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

XIV. 

OUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samvuri Satnxs, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, aud Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


XV. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Grorer Orro Trevery AN, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50, Abe 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. 


By WitxraM Brack. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


4to, Paper, 15 ceuts. 
Asphodel. By Miss Breappon. 15 cents. 
Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. 


By Mary Cro 
Jay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Hunry James, Jr. Illuse 
1 25. 


trated. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watracr. 
$1 50. 


Better than Good. By Anniz E. Ripiey. 15 cents. 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 


The Dean’s Wife. 


10 cents, 
By Mrs. C. J.Emoarr. 20 cents, 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranvouru. 20 cents, 
Dr. Wortle’s School. By Antuony Tro.iore. 15 cts. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


The Rebel of the Family. 20 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cuantorre M. Yonoe. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By Jauxs Payn. 15 cents. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsrizip. 15 cents, 


Ile that Will Not when He May. 


By Mrs. OureHant. 
15 cents. 


By B. H. Boxron. 


From the Wings. 15 cents. 





c@™ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2" Harrer’s Cavacoaut mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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1. For instance, Heaven has endowed this young person with great Wealth, some Beauty, but oh, such bad Grammar ! 
8. Maud Muller, who sighed to be the Wife of the Justice of the Peace merely because he made a fine appearance on horseback— 
5. And here you have one of the Stupidest Bores ever was, but the very Man to go to if you want to borrow money. 


, nT; 
F ‘A CETLE. 

In the roadways of life you will find many lova- 
ble souls, many happy ones, and some whose mis- 
sion it is to make others happy; you will find the 
bitter cynic and the professional dead-beat. Cher- 
ish the lovable, cultivate the happy, honor the hu- 
morist, tolerate the pessimist, but kick—kick as 
you never kicked before—kick as you never kicked 
behind—kick the dead-beat. 


“*How do you keep out of quarrels ?” asked o1.e 
friend of another. 

* Oh, easily enough,” was replied. ‘If aman gets 
angry with me, I let him have all the quarrel to 
himself.” 

Unsuccessful real-estate dealers are unlike post- 
office clerks in that while the former can’t sell, the 


latter cancel. 


Charles Edward swung on the garden gate, 
Waiting for ‘Liza Jane, 

When he felt the force of a number eight, 
And heard a voice explain, 

In tones that were both loud and gruff: 
“T think you'd better travel ; 

You've hung around here long enough; 
Here you can’t strike pay gravel ; 

But as you're poor as a spring sheep 
In cold and stormy weather, 

I'll give you a raise to help you keep 
Sole and body together.” 


pitnngeediliitimgtdcony 

A Glasgow citizen staying at a London hotel med- 
itated an early walk one morning. He called to a 
tidy servant who was tripping down stairs, “ Fesh 
ma shoon, lassie.” 

The girl, hesitating how to make herself under- 
stood, at length replied, “I don’t talk French; but 
I'll send Louis.” 


Exquisire Save ror Cuts iatss.—A certain mas- 
ter of hounds sent as a New-Year’s present a pdté 
de foie gras to a farmer in his locality, who, in ac- 
knowledging with much gratitude the receipt of the 
yom f assured the donor that since his wife had 
dressed ber chilblains with the salve, she had ex- 
perienced the greatest possible relief. 





—— ee a 





THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 
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FIAT EXPERIMENTUM. 
Master Tommy. “ Mother dear, do you think Oscar would save a little girl’s life if she fell into the water?” 
Moruer. “‘I dare say he would, dear.” ; 
MAsTER Tommy. “ Oh, then, mother dear, do frow Totsy iti.” 





_ A young lady who went out to India with matrimonial 
intent, and returned single, said if she had been a hit there, 
she would not have becu a miss here. 
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A COLLECTOR BOLD. 
Conusctor or Retics. “There, sir, is the Nose off one of the most celebrated Statues in Europe. I secured 


it myself.” 


Couuacror or Retics. “Ah, but you don’t reflect what 42 addition it is to my collection |” 





2. While here is one passé¢e, poor, and pug-nosed, but who talks like the back part of a Dictionary. 
4, Just ought to have seen what a disagreeable Old Pill he was in the Domestic Circle, 


Some people are never satisfied, never contented, 
always “on the grumble.” Mr. Penhecker has no 
sons depending + him for expensive education 
and putting out in the world. e has, however, 
half a dozen unmarried daughters. 

Mrs. P., looking round the family tea table, de- 
clares proudly that for her part she is quite con- 
tent; in her dear daughters she possesses ample re- 
tt ea,” says Penbecker, directly, in his sh 

es,” says Penhecker, directly, in his sharp way, 
* but we are not able to husband them.” 





“My dear, what makes you always yawn ?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone— 
“Is home so dull and dreary?” 
“Not so, my love,” he said—“ not so; 
But man and wife are ore, you know, 
And when alone I’m weary.” 
santiecsiniiliiniaecimeme 


When a married woman buys a pug-dog for a low 
price, she gets a bargain, and her husband gets some- 


thing to boot. : 


Said Brown, “ Smith won’t have so soft a thing 
as he has had.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Robinson ; “ he’ll have a 
soft thing so long as he doesn't lose his head.” 


ed 
Why isaspendthrift’s purse like a thunder-cloud ? 
—Because it is continually light’ning. 
——_~>— —— 


An Irish father, complaining of being constantly 
ill-used by his sons, said, ‘t There is no affection in 
any one of them but little Larry. He isa good son. 
He never strikes me when I am down.” 


EO: a 
The bailiff who went to seize the poor cobbler’s 
all, was not satisfied when the poor man handed 
him one of his tools, saying, ‘‘ Depart and take my 
awl.” 
* Punning is the lowest form of all wit,” said one 
to a punster, who replied, “‘ And therefore the foun- 


dation of all wit.” 














RIEND. “ But it must have ruined the statue.” 


Voice FRom_THE Dertus. “I's his Partner, ma’am. 


Lapy. “ Yes, my child, you can clean it off. But whom have you got to help you?” ; 
He does the shovellin’ an’ I do the scrapin’.” 














